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LIBRARIANS MUST KNOW... 


the answer to scores of questions about the rearing of children which come up every 


day from interested parents, teachers, preachers, women’s clubs members and students. 


4 “We are often asked by distracted parents for help in solving 

their multiple problems, and it is a great relief to a busy librarian 

A PROMINENT to say: ‘Please consult The Parents’ Magazine. You'll find the 

answers to all your questions there.’ Not only is the current num- 

LIBRARIAN ber pored over in the library but as soon as our rules permit it 
WRITES: starts to circulate.” 


EMILY H. RICHARDS, 
* Free Public Library, Cranford, N. J. 


The Parents’ Magazine 


can be relied upon to answer questions 
concerning the rearing of children quick- 
ly and conclusively. 


Whenever anyone consults you about : 
child problems of any kind be sure to tell 
them what you know about The Parents’ ; 
Magazine, the foremost publication in this | 
field with a circulation of over 300,000 
families. { 
Officially interested and cooperating in 
the publication of this magazine are 
Teachers College, Columbia University; 
University of Minnesota; State University 
of Iowa; and Yale University. 


COMPLETE YOUR FILE 
AN unbroken file of this magazine be- 


comes more valuable each year. Be sure 
to provide enough copies to answer fully 
any question about child rearing. 

A 6 years file would contain more than 
lem, classified so that you can locate 
$2.00 a YEAR quickly, authoritative aioe and com- 
ment upon Baby Care, Health, Sex Edu- 
cation, Character Training, Behavior, i 


Discipline, Food Habits, Obedience, in | 
| 
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Add to your magazine list at $1.75 


fact every general topic from adolescence 
THE PARENTS’ MAGAZINE to vocational training, including a safe 
guide to the best movies for children. 
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FREE AND INVALUABLE AID 


READERS’ ADVISORS 


LIBRARIANS IN CHARGE 
for | OF ADULT EDUCATION ~ 


ALL LIBRARIANS 


who are called upon with ever-increasing frequency 
to advise youth and adults in regard to occupational 
information and Vocational Guidance, which also in- 
volves educational guidance. 


1. GENERAL CATALOG OF COURSES offered by the INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS. 


One of our officials was asked to lecture to a graduate class in Vocational Guidance 
in one of America’s greatest universities. The Professor of Education* in charge of 
the class, who is himself an outstanding authority on Vocational Guidance, introduced 
this official by saying that he represented an institution that had more experience in 
Vocational Guidance for adults than any other institution in America. The forty-two 
years of experience of the International Correspondence Schools in educational and 
vocational guidance with over four million students all over the world is an experience 
unique in the history of education. Much of this experience is contained in condensed 
and usable form in our general catalog. 

“Name on request, 


2. TRAINED MEN, a quarterly publication. 

3. AMBITION, a monthly publication. 

4. DISTINGUISHED MEN OF AMERICA AND THEIR EDUCATION, 
a poster. 

ONLY 139 OUT OF EVERY 1,000, a poster. 

THE BUSINESS OF BUILDING MEN, a booklet. 


A TRIP THROUGH THE WORLD’S SCHOOL HOUSE, a pamphlet. 
Any or all of the above listed booklets, catalogs, publications and posters 
which are also described or pictured on other pages of this Journal are 
available to librarians without cost or obligation. They can be had upon re- 


quest by writing to 


ND 


International Correspondence Schools 
BOX 1364 SCRANTON, PENNA. 


Please mention Tue Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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Book 


Standard, comprehensive Reference Work of Higher Education 
GIVES the Basic Facts and Ratings of 
1250 Universities, Colleges, Junior Colleges 
1034 Technical and Professional Colleges 
reduced to a common language and made available for instant reference 
Write for Special Offer to Libraries 


Price $4.78 to The College Blue Book 
H. W. Hurt, Ph.D. — Editor 


Two Park Avenue, New York City 


NEW 
~— YEAR BOOK of AVI ATION 
Remarkably Illustrated 2 YOU, 


READY NOVEMBER 15 “The Influencing of Character” 


Price $1.15 (Result of Research under Rockefeller Grant) 


Other New Books ! ! 
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E MAY think of leisure as that re- 
gion of experience which lies between 
the necessary activities of life, on the 


one hand, and worship, on the other. Of course 
the separation is not absolute. The different re- 
gions thus suggested are not marked off by sharp 
boundaries: thev blend into each other gradually, 
and they are linked by special lines of thought and 
feeling which run from one into the other. 

Leisure lends itself to two different analyses, 
both quite simple and quite sound. The first anal- 
vsis is this: some of our leisure time is spent alone, 
and some of it is spent with companions. We 
might say, then, that the field of leisure is divided 
into a left half and a right half, the left half 
representing leisure spent alone, and the right 
half leisure spent with companions. 
_ The second analysis is this: some of our leisure 
time is spent in inactivity, and some of it is spent 
in activity. The distinction between these two 
types of leisure is basically physical, and is, of 
course, not absolute. We may think of inactivity 
as including those ways of spending leisure which 
call for practically no physical exertion or skill ; 
and of activity as including those ways of spend- 
ing leisure which do cal) for some considerable 
degree of physical exertion or skill. We might 
say, then, that the field of leisure is divided in- 
to an upper half and a lower half, the upper half 
representing leisure spent in inactivity, and the 
lower half leisure spent in activity. 

That gives us, as you see, four possibilities : 


Paper presented at Western Reserve Commencement anc 
Founder’s Day exercises, June 4, $933, 


The Pattern of Leisure ' 


By ERNEST H. WILKINS 


President, Oberlin College, 


Oberlin, Ohio 


leisure alone, spent in inactivity; leisure alone, 
spent in_activity ; leisure with companions, spent 
In inactivity; leisure with companions, spent in 


activity. 

If you see things in diagrammatic form, the 
field of leisure may take for you the shape of a 
large square divided by two internal lines into 


four quarters: 


alone with companions 


in inactivity in inactivity 


alone with companions 


in activity in activity 


The idea ot these four divisions of leisure 
brings me at once to what may be the most nearly 
helpful thing } have to say. All four quarters 


of the square are good; all four types of leisure 
are good; and in a well-ordered life they should 
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be well balanced. Most at us tend to put too 
much relative weight on the fourth quarter, ac- 
tivity with companions, and to slight the values 
of the other three types of leisure. Some of us 
do not know what to do with inactivity, or even 
tear it; some of us do not know what to do 
when we are alone, or even fear being alone. 
These of us who suffer from such fear or ignor- 
ance undergo endless discontent, and miss a great 
deal of readily available happiness. 

I should like next to suggest that \eisure has 
a certain pattern; and that this pattern may be 
applied, with different results, in each of the 
tour divisions of leisure. 

The pattern has five elements, which might be 
thought of as threads or as colors: thinking, read- 
ing, art, avocation, and recreation, It will, per- 
haps, help you to follow my thought if you think 
of the five words as if they were arranged in a 
column: 

thinking 
reading 
art 
avocation 
recreation. 


The element of art is itself threetold, com- 
prising the fine arts, music, and drama. The 
elements of avocation and recreation are each 
twofold, since each has an indoor phase and an 
outdoor phase. 

Let me next suggest that the well-ordered life 
draws extensively on all the elements of this 
pattern. To neglect any one of them, or any 
group of them, would be really as naive as to 
limit one’s use of a piano by playing always in 
the same key, or by using only the black notes. 
The resources for leisure, in their different com- 
binations, are infinitely rich. It is surely the part 
of wisdom and of happiness to draw as extensively 
as we can on their well-nigh infinite variety. 

Now let us apply our fivefold pattern to the 
first of the four main divisions of leisure, namely, 
leisure spent alone and in inactivity, and see 
what happens. 

Imagine, then, that you are quite alone, with 
a considerable amount of leisure time before you, 
and that for some reason or other you are in- 
clined to an inactive rather than to an active 
type of leisure. Imagine, furthermore, for the 
moment, that you are at home. 

‘The pattern then suggests that you have betore 
you five resources: thinking, reading, art, avoca- 
tion, recreation. Let us look at them for a 
moment, one by one. 

The idea that thinking is really a resource for 
leisure is not a fashionable one: yet thinking is 
the surest, and may be the richest, of all re- 
sources. { am not referring now to hard, crea- 


tive thought, but to the quiet unforced thinking 
of leisure, which may range from a passivity in 
which the mind lies fallow to the unhurried sur- 
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vey of some portion of a rich and living treasure 
house: from the attitude suggested by the phrase 
“to loaf and invite one’s soul,” to the attitude 
suggested by the phrase “my mind to me a king 


dom is.” Meditation is almost a lost art: in 
loss, if it be not recaptured, is a great impove: 
ishment of life. Dante said, in a Latin phrase | 
like to quote, sedendo et quiescendo perficitur 
homo: “by sitting in quietness is a man made 
perfect.” That is not the whole truth, but there 
is more truth in it than we can well afford to 
disregard. 

That reading is the greatest of all resources 
for leisure spent alone in inactivity, ] will nor 
seek to prove to this audience, since I know that 
you need no such proof. 

The enjoyment of beautiful objects as a phase 
ot leisure is a richer resource than we are like); 
to realize, and is capable of more developmen: 
than we usually give it. Most of us in some 
measure take delight in having beautiful thing. 
about us, pictures of some sort, or lamps, 01 
vases, or flowers. But I think that we seldom get 
all the joy there is to be had even out of things 
which we own. We appreciate them as a whole. 
but there are fine details which we never seek out. 
The way the Japanese get delight from a single 
flower may serve, by contrast, to illustrate what 
I mean. And after we have had things for « 
time we tend to let our enjoyment grow stale. 
It is a good plan, then, if we can, to change them 
in some way, to replace one print or one photo 
graph with another, or to try the effect of re 
arranging familiar things. 

Music does not come into the particular type 
of leisure we now have in mind, though it will 
claim large place in other types. 

Drama, in this particular type of leisure, 1s 
merely a special phase of reading. 

Avocation, however, enters in large measure: 
in the form of collection, for instance, or in the 
form of study, or in the form of imaginary travel, 
if one makes more of that than merely reading. 
Collection, of course, may be of any one of several 
types: the collection of prints is an excellent in 
stance. Whatever the objects collected are, col 
lection should always be accompanied with the 
fullest possible understanding. 

The joy of study for its own sake is seldom 
realized until one has finished studying tor an) 
degree or for any professional purpose. ‘To have 
always some special field of serious interest, un 
related, perhaps, to one’s gainful work, some 
special field of interest which one comes to think 
of as one’s own, about which one gradually learn- 
more and more, brings a steadily enlarging pleas 
ure and satisfaction. The English have developed 
this type of amateur scholarship much more than 
we have done. Your English banker is quite like 
ly to turn out to be a Homeric scholar, or to be 
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making an Italian dictionary in the sunrise hours. 

Recreation in leisure spent alone in inactivity 
means necessarily some form of solitaire. 

The sort of home inactivity which 1 have 
been assuming hitherto is not the only type of 
leisure spent alone in inactivity. For even while 
vou remain at home the outside world may come 
in to you by radio, giving you a whole territory 
of leisure which you might perhaps call “radio 
inactivity.” And if you apply your fivefold pat- 
tern to this territory you will get quite different 
results. 

‘Thinking, in this connection, means listening 
thoughtfully to a radio talk of some sort which 
is worth listening to. Music, of course, claims 
here a primary place. Television will soon be 
adding to our resources for the enjoyment of the 
beautiful, and will, with radio, bring drama to 
us in all its visible and audible interest. Avoca- 
tion may be cultivated as one listens to the ac- 
count of the experiences of someone having the 
same avocation. 

Still a third type of leisure spent alone in 
inactivity consists in being present alone, either 
by choice or faute de mieux, at some place ot 
leisure outside the home: at an entertainment, 
concert, play, film, exhibition, in a museum—or 
last, and by no means least, in a public library. 
Application of the fivefold pattern would in this 
case also yield interesting results, over which, 
however, I shall not pause. 

Thus far I have dealt only with the first of 
the four great divisions of leisure, the upper left 
hand quarter of the square, leisure spent alone 
in inactivity—and I have by no means exhausted 
that portion of my theme. 

To treat the other three quarters with even the 
same small degree of completeness, to apply the 
fivefold pattern again and again and again, would 
take far too much time, and J shal] not attempt to 
do it. Perhaps you may spend a little leisure in 
making the attempt for yourselves. 

Let me merely suggest, choosing almost at 
random, just a few of the types of interest which 
appear through the application of the pattern to 
the other quarters of the square. 

In the field of leisure spent alone but in ac- 
tivity, the lower left hand quarter of the square. 
we find, for instance, that the first element in the 
pattern, thinking, now becomes writing—not 
writing for publication, which is not a matter 
of leisure, but writing for the sheer satisfaction 
of the process itself, with the possibility perhaps 
of some minor social use of the result. 

Here, too, comes amateur work in the field 
of art: drawing or sketching or modeling, in the 
case of the fine arts, and many varieties of musi- 
cal enjoyment—the reading of music, composi- 
tion, or improvising, which is the musical equi- 
valent of meditation. Avocation, both indoor and 
outdoor, and recreation, both indoor and outdoor, 
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untold in an almost unlimited variety of resources 
—the avocational list including for instance, in 
elds with which you are well acquainted, fine 
binding, decorative leather work, illumination, 
and private printing, and ranging on the outdoor 
side into gardening, astronomy, dendrology, or- 
nithology, mycology, campanology, and many 
other greater or lesser ologies. 

Turning to the other half of the field, to Jeisure 
spent not alone but with companions, the applica- 
tion of the pattern yields stil) richer results. 
Without belittling the satisfaction of leisure spent 
alone, it may stil) be said that most, though not 
all, of those types of inactivity or activity which 
give pleasure when one is alone, give still greater 
pleasure in companionship. 

In the case of inactivity shared with compan 
ions, thinking, for instance, becomes conversa- 
tion, and reading becomes reading aloud. There 
should be more of this, even in our busy days and 
evenings. Particular pleasure comes from read 
ing in which different members of a group par- 
ticipate, as in the reading of plays. I cherish the 
memory, from my college days, of a series of 
evenings spent by a group of us in the reading 
of Browning’s The Ring and the Book, each ot us 
reading on one evening one of the long personal- 
ized divisions of that great dramatic poem. 

In the case of activity shared, the field is limit 
less, both for indoor and for outdoor activities. 
I choose one instance only: the amateur group 
performance of music; and 1 offer you a simple 
and direct statement on this point, which is not 
my own but is taken from a book which, though 
strangely enough “‘o.p.,” is one of the finest books 
| know—a book so fine that if you forget all 
else I have said and somehow win familiarity 
with that book I shall be well content. The 
book is President Charles William Eliot's Th: 
Durable Satisfactions of Life. (nm the course of 
his essay on ‘'The Happy Life” he says: 

“To take part in producing harmony, as in part 
singing, gives the singers an intense pleasure, which 
is doubtless partly physical and partly mental. [ am 
told that to play good music at sight, as one of several 


performers playing different instruments, is as keen 
a sensuous and intellectual enjoyment as the world 


affords.” 
From the point of view of a child, 


“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I am sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


As we put away childishness, we know that 
things are not merely things after all, but are 
phases of life; and we know that kings are not 
often kings in happiness. Yet the underlying 


attitude of Stevenson’s couplet remains right. 

The creative spirit which moves through all 
life is ever widening, ever ennobling the re 
sources of life; and it is ever more possible for 
us, through acceptance of those resources, through 
acceptance of that creative spirit, to attain full. 
ness of life. 
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Leisure And The Library 
Vocations 


By ROBERT HOPPOCK 


Assistant to the Director, Nattonal 


HE VOCATIONAL reading which peo- 
ple do today is likely to focus on one or 
more of three problems. (1) choosing 
an occupation; (2) getting a job; and (3) suc- 
ceeding on the job after one gets it. There are 
three distinct classes of reading matter corres- 
ponding to these three problems. 
I 
Choosing an occupation is today a problem not 
only of youth but also of the adult who must 
readjust his vocational career in a world of con- 
stantly shifting occupational opportunities. The 
logical person, setting out to choose himself a 
field of work, looks first for a list of all occupa- 
tions. The most complete such list is to be found 
in Bureau of the Census, Classified Index of Oc- 
cupations.' The next most comprehensive list is 
to be found in the recent revision of Platt, Ru- 
therford, The Book of Opportunities.” In this 


volume 3,500 American occupations are classified 


Occupational Conference, New York 


and described very briefly. There are also sug. 
gested additional readings for many occupational! 
vroups. 

Having obtained a list of occupations, and se- 
lected from it those which interest him, the ney: 
logical step is to procure information about the 
opportunities in each of the fields which appea! 
to the reader. Quantities of material, of all de- 
grees of excellence, have been produced in the las: 
fifteen years to supply the demand for informa. 
tion of this kind. There are books and magazine 
articles for the general reader; textbooks, pam- 
phlets and leaflets for use in the vocational guid- 
ance programs of secondary schools and colleges. 
Some books describe only one occupation; some 
attempt to cover a great many. The latter are 
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sometimes useful to the reader who has “‘no idea”’ 
what he wishes to do; they are less useful, be- 
cause less comprehensive, to the person who is 
considering only two or three occupations. The 
better material on any given occupation can best 
be located through such bibliographies as the fol- 
lowing : 

Cincinnati Vocation Bureau, 4 Topical Index 

of Reading References on Occupations, Order 
from Mary P. Corre, Secretary, Cincinnati 


Vocational Guidance Association, 216 East 9 
Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1933, mimeographed 


$2 pp» $1.00. 
Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, 
Occupations for College Women—A_Bib- 
liography, Greensboro, North Carolina, N. C. 
College for Women, 1929, 290 pp., $1.00. Sup- 
plements issued 1930, 1931, 1932 and 1933. 
Parker, W. E. and Moyer, D. H., Vocational 
Information, Ann Arbor, Michigan, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, 1928, 236 pp., 50¢. 
Lane, M. R., Occupational Studies, Research 
Pamphlet Series 1920-1926, Scranton, Pa., In- 
ternational Textbook Co., 1927, 81 pp., $1.00. 
Allen, F. J., Guide to the Study of Occupa- 
tions, Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University 
Press, 1925, 197 pp., $2.50. 
Of the above bibliographies, the Cincinnati one 
is the most recent and probably the most useful 
for library reference. The next two on the list 
deal only with occupations for college graduates. 
Miss Lane’s is limited exclusively to pamphlet 
material. Dr. Allen’s is too old to be of any great 
value, except in locating material on certain of 
the skilled trades and semi-skilled jobs which are 
covered less adequately in other bibliographies. 
The swiftness with which occupations have 
changed in recent years has led to considerable 
demand for studies of occupational trends. Every- 
one wants to know whether the occupation which 
he contemplates entering is likely to grow or to 
become obsolete in a few years. Many wild pre- 
dictions have been made but few careful studies 
are available. A pioneer effort in this direction 
has been made by Walter V. Bingham of the Per- 
sonnel Research Federation for the use of the Ad- 
justment Service for the unemployed of New 
York City. The summary of the findings, pro- 
fusely illustrated with graphic charts, has recent- 
ly been published under the title: Occupational 
Trends in New York City, Changes in the Dis- 
tribution of Gainful Workers, 1900-19308 
Many impressive statements have been issued 
by professional associations and prominent indivi- 
duals, calling attention to the “overcrowding” in 
various occupations. Such statements should not 
always be taken at their face value. A recent in- 
vestigation has disclosed that practically every 
professional association, which ever studied its 
own occupation, reported the field to be greatly 
overcrowded. 
Sometimes material of the kind described above 


serves only to confuse rather than to aid the emo- 
ae National Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth Ave., N. Y., 
1933, 32 pp. 50¢. 


tionally disturbed individual who ts desperatel\ 
seeking occupational readjustment. Such a per 
son, feeling the need for a guide in whom he can 
place his confidence as he seeks his way towards a 
solution of his problem, will find much that is 
reassuring in such books as: Kitson, Harry Dex- 
ter, How to Find the Right Vocation’; Kilduff, 
Edward Jones, How to Choose and Get a Bet- 
ter Job! 
Il 

From a social point of view, books discussing 
how to get a job are of little value when there 
are not enough jobs to go around. To the indivi- 
dual in competition with other individuals, how- 
ever, such books may be of great value, first 
in helping him to find vacancies; second in cor- 
recting little faults of which he may be unaware, 
but which are painfully obvious to the employ- 
ment manager. Among recent books of this kind 
may be mentioned: Kitson, Harry Dexter, Find- 
ing a Job During the Depression (No. 1, New 
Deal Series)"; Graham, W. G., How to Get a 
Job During a Depression’; and Pickard, E. O., 
Your Job—How to Get It and How to Keep Its 


Il 

Success is dependent upon many factors, among 
which may be mentioned: (1) doing a good job; 
and (2) making a favorable impression upon su- 
periors and possible future employers. With 
both of these the library can help. 

Ability to do a good job can be materially in- 
creased by the acquisition of a more adequate 
background of technical knowledge. Most li- 
braries have some textbooks useful in this con- 
nection, but few librarians take the necessar\ 
trouble to ascertain whether the books available 
on the shelves are too elementary or too difficult 
to meet the needs of the inquiring reader. Some 
libraries could add greatly to their service and 
save themselves many headaches by buying the 
textbooks used in various home study courses. 
Such materials should not be purchased blindly 
in advance of demand, but in the light of care- 
fully tabulated inquiries. 

There is much of value, albeit much to make 
the psychologist shudder, in popular books on 
applied psychology. Such volumes contain not so 
much scientific psychology as common sense ad- 
vice on making oneself agreeable to others, not 
the least important of whom is the “boss.” Com- 
mon sense being as uncommon as it is, there is a 
real place for books of this kind. One of the 
frankest and most useful which has come to the 


4 Harper, New York and London, 1929, 202 pp. £2.50 


5 Harper, New York and London, 192t, 218 pp. $2 
6 Robert C. Cook, N. Y., 1933. 25¢ 


7 Association Press, N. Y., 1932. $1 
8 Dodd Mead, N. Y., 


1933, 75¢ 
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9 Boulton, Pierce, Chicago, 1931, 260 pp. 
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attention of the writer is Webb, Ewing T., and 
Morgan, John J. B., Strategy in Handling Peo- 


The above discussion has been concerned pri- 
marily with jobs for which one must apply to an 
employer. There is another entire field of oc- 
cupational opportunity about which little has been 
written and which is too frequently ignored by 
the unemployed adult. Many who have been 
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Universities Giving Credit For Home Study 


of Alabama 
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thrown out of work in the past three years have 
remained self-supporting by going into busines 
tor themselves. There are innumerable ways jn 
which this can be done, but regrettably few de- 
scriptions of them. Some have been mentione;| 
briefly in recent numbers of the American Ma, 
azine. An article entitled “Let’s Start a Bus 
ness’ appeared in the New York Herald Tribun, 
Magazine on July 23, 1933. The librarian why 
has time to watch for material of this sort can 
find much of value in the daily newspapers an 
popular magazines. 
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Home Study Courses as a Part of the 
Library’s Vocational Guidance 


Program 
By RALPH L. NEWING 


Manager, kducational Department, International Textbook Company, Scranton, Pennsylvania 


NE often hears the query, “Why voca- 
tional guidance when now there are no 
jobs into which young people can be 
vuided?” The well informed community, how- 
ever, recognizes its special responsibility to help 
young people and unemployed adults, at such a 
time as this, take stock of their special abilities 
that they may be well prepared for the future 
when their services will be needed. . 

The job of vocational guidance (a process ot 
assisting an individual to choose an occupation, 
prepare for it, enter upon it, and progress in it) 
is being carried on in various communities by 
various agencies:—the public schools through 
their vocational guidance programs; the service 
clubs, cooperating with the schools in promoting 
programs in this field and also offering the serv- 
ices of their best informed members to give defi- 
nite information to young people concerning vo- 
cations in which they are engaged; the Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A, and other social agencies, through 
their boys’ work programs, Girl Reserve Clubs 
and other contacts with individuals; and, holding 
« particularly strategic place in the picture, is 
the public library. 

For some time the libraries have recognized the 
importance of vocational guidance and the valu- 
able contribution they may make in this field. 
The library’s vocational guidance service is na- 
turally more in demand in communities where 
there are few or no other vocational guidance re- 
sources but the library’s cooperation with a pub- 
lic school vocational guidance program, where 
such exists, is often invaluable. 

During the recent years of unemployment the 
demands on the library for vocational guidance 
have steadily increased. In many cases libraries 
are serving as clearing houses for information on 
occupations, concerning vocational information. 
In most communities the library's books on vo- 
cations are a valuable source of material, as is 
the detailed list which it frequently keeps of all 
types of educational and vocational training op- 
portunities in its own community, and, through 
its shelf of school and college catalogs, in the 
country at large. By means of such material the 


! Editor's Note: Mr. Newing is in charge of Textbook Sales 
{ the Ll. T. Co. and likewise of the High School and College co- 
operative work of the I, C. S. He is also a Vice-President of the 
National Vocational Guidance Association and Chairman of the 
National Committee on Publicity for the N.V.G.A. 
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library gives valuable assistance, not only to 
groups of individuals, at the present time chiefly 
the unemployed, but also to students, teachers, 
vocational counselors and others interested in se 
curing vocational information. 

In the vocational service rendered by the li 
brary, the Readers’ Advisor plays an important 
part by furnishing reading lists for those interest- 
ed in studying occupations, such as the draftsman, 
the nurse, the taxidermist, the dental hygienist 
and many others. This is the first important step 
to be taken towards future vocational success, 
studying occupations; the library is one of the 
most important, and often the only, agency ot- 
fering reading facilities for such study. 

The librarian interested in vocational guid- 
ance also has an excellent opportunity to help the 
reader, adult or adolescent, take a second step 
towards vocational success, by helping him to 
study himself, his abilities and interests, and to 
relate these to the occupations about which he 
is reading. The boy may need help to see that 
his difficulties with mathematics indicate that he 
does not have one of the most important quali 
fications for success in engineering; the girl, that 
her difficulties in spelling do not promise a bright 
future for the stenographer’s occupation that she 
has been reading about. 

And now we come to the third step, tor atter 
studving one’s occupation and studying one’s 
self, the individual should be prepared to choose 
one occupation (or better still in this time of 
economic adjustments, several occupations) for 
which he wishes to prepare. For the younger 
worker this will probably be an untried field. 
The older worker, however, should be encour- 
aged to study his present occupation and its re- 
lated fields, as well as others with which he may 
compare it, to be sure that he has exhausted all 
its possibilities. This should enable him to de- 
cide whether it may not be better for him to 
relate further training to his present job or onc 
closely allied with it, thus building upon his back- 
ground of experience, rather than entering a new 
and untried field where his past experience ma\ 
count for little or nothing. 

Perhaps the local community offers excellent 
opportunities for such training. But suppose ir 
does not,—or that the young (or older) per 
son is unable to go elsewhere to secure the train- 
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ing, or that his present irregular working hours 
do not permit his taking advantage of the local 
educational opportunities. How then shall the 
librarian advise him? The natural answer is by 
including in the library list of training possibil- 
ities the large range of home study courses now 
used so extensively. 

The situation of the librarian in considering 
the home study field is quite unique in that a cross 
section of the people now studying correspondence 
courses shows that in age, training and experi- 
ence they are almost identical with those who 
come to the Readers’ Advisor in the library for 
counsel. Furthermore, the importance of this 
field cannot be ignored when it is realized that 
there are more students enrolling in correspon- 
dence courses each year than enter all the colleges 
of the country. 

From the many correspondence schools the 
librarian may quickly -select a number of re- 
liable institutions by consulting the National 
Home Study Council which has published a di- 
rectory of approved home study schools. The 
Council was organized in 1926 and mainta‘ns 
headquarters at 839 Seventeenth Street, Washing- 
ton, D. C., with Dr. J. S. Noffsinger as its Di- 
rector. It represents the banding together of the 
outstanding home study schools and the several 
resident schools which desire to maintain high 
standards, to protect ambitious people from de- 
ception and imposition and to constantly advance 
the standards of home study instruction. 

The school offering the largest variety of 
courses is the International Correspondence 
Schools of Scranton, Pa. These Schools together 
with the Woman’s Institute are owned and 
operated by the International ‘Textbook Com- 
pany of Scranton, Pa. The International Cor- 
respondence Schools was the first institution in 
the home study field and now has the largest en- 
rolment, having been organized in 189] and 
carrying an active list of approximately 100,000 
students each year. Forty-eight per cent of their 
students have had at least a grammar school edu- 
cation, 22 per cent had a high school education, 
and still another 13 per cent have had a higher 
education. 

About 1,800 separate subjects, which are 
grouped into some 300 standard and approxi- 
mately 100 semi-standard courses of instruction, 
are offered by the International Correspondence 
Schools. 

The International Correspondence Schools aim 
to open the doors of opportunity to men and 
women handicapped by lack of education, and to 
those who desire to add to formal education 


knowledge along special lines. Their purpose is 


to stimulate the ambition and to improve the 
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training of the individual, at a minimum cost. 
through a proper selection and study of their 
courses that each one may achieve a larger de- 
gree of success in their “earning” time and en- 
joy greater happiness in their “living” time. 

This method of individual study allows each 
student to progress as rapidly as his time for stud\ 
and ability permit and is thus in line with the 
best modern educational methods, which empha. 
size learning rather than teaching. He has the 
advantage of personal instruction by letter and 
usually is employed where he can apply in 4 
practical way the principles he is learning. 
Therefore, provision is made for individual dif- 
ferences and individual aptitudes through indiy- 
idual instruction. The student studies from texts 
specially prepared at great expense for corres. 
pondence instruction purposes. ‘These are clear, 
practical, well illustrated, easy to understand, 
and easy to apply. Testimony of their value for 
instruction purposes is further evidenced by the 
fact that they are now also in use in hundreds 
of schools and colleges. 

The I. C. §.-High School Cooperative Plan 
supplements the regular offering of secondary 
school courses through an arrangement whereb\ 
high school students may choose from an enriched 
curricula by selecting and studying I. C. S§. 
courses on a “cafeteria” plan under local school 
supervision. This plan is now used in mani 
States and the pupil is given credit towards high 
school graduation and college entrance upon suc- 
cessful completion of each subject taken by this 
method. 

In addition to free literature, the 1. C. S. has 
a department with a specially trained personne! 
to supply other information and answer ques- 
tions that will help the librarians who desire to 
increase the range of training opportunities that 
may be offered to adults who come to the library 
for educational and vocational guidance. Adults, 
as well as boys and girls, usually need vocational 
guidance if they are to choose the training that 
will be of greatest help to them, and home stud) 
courses are no exception. The librarian can do 
much to help the would-be student in the selec- 
tion of a home study course, to help him decide 
whether or not he has the educational background 
and the special abilities necessary for its success- 
ful completion. 

An intelligently selected group of good home 
study courses can easily be added, without ex- 
pense to the library, to their lists of residem 
schools and colleges. It is an opportunity for }i- 
braries that recognize the attempt to meet the 
increasing demands made upon them to render 
the greatest amount of service for the larges! 
number of people. 


A Public Library in a Republic is not a luxury, it 
is a necessity! 


——Judge Dan Pyle 
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SHORT half-dozen years ago, high 
A school graduates, with and without seri- 

ous purpose, poured into colleges and 
universities. Three years ago checked by an eco- 
nomic log-jam the flow of students became a thin 
stream. A few fortunate ones found jobs; others, 
a goodly number, drifted into high school. It was 
better than nothing; it offered opportunity for 
further study and discipline. Many floated 
about. A major problem of social re-adjustment, 
that growing crowd of goalless young people. 
There were other problems for their elders to 
think about—more immediately pressing, perhaps 
—trelief and mortgages and deflation and taxes 
and budgets. The young people could twirl their 
thumbs. It was for them that in Racine, Wis- 
consin, a Leisure Time College was started. 

Need of such a college was evident and critic- 
al. Human hopes and aspirations were being 
nipped in the bud. Young people well-started, 
but unfinished for their life-work, were being 
turned out of our educational mill and thrown 
on a scrapheap. Without work of any kind they 
were being allowed to stagnate, to experience 
futility, to despair, perhaps to degenerate. 

The ways and means for their higher education ? 
Financial resources in our industrial community 
brought to a standstill were nothing. There 
were nevertheless resources: educational welfare, 
and religious institutions with trained leaders; 
possible teachers with time on their hands; the 
young people themselves with their eagerness to 
carry on and their patience with an upset world; 
sincere concern of family and friends for indivi- 
dual young people; and the public library with 
several branches. These resources assembled and 
organized might mitigate utter futility. 

The initial step in assembling all the parts for 
a stay-at-home college was taken by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. On the look- 
out for undiscovered social needs and ready to 
grope about after a trial-and-error method, it 
could dare to experiment as the Board of Educa- 
tion could not. The paid workers have college 
degrees. With volunteer workers at its com- 
mand it has nothing to fear from public criticism 
or added expense. Accordingly the general séC- 
retary and a high school teacher put their heads 
together. The teacher proposed calling a mass- 
meeting of high school graduates for general in- 
spiration and individual enrollment. The more 
experienced general secretary wisely counselled 
inviting leaders in various fields of work for a 


1! Miss Harvey is responsible for orivinating the movement of 
the Leisure Time College Racine, 
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preliminary conference. that meeting came 
the superintendent of schools, the principal and 
a teacher from each of two high schools, and 
trom the Vocational school, two secretaries from 
each of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, two ministers, the City 
Recreational director, and the librarian of the 
Public Library. 

At the first meeting, atter the general secretary 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association had 
been made chairman, each individual described 
efforts being made for the unemployed young 
people. At the second meeting plans began to 
take shape. It was agreed to invite a select group 
of high school graduates from the last three 
years’ classes to a mass-meeting. Some eighty 
students came to the meeting and were addressed, 
in a rather informal speech, by a young lawyer. 
He then presided over an open forum discussion 
in which young and old joined. The young people 
elected their own chairman who afterwards re- 
presented them on the general committee. ‘T'ype- 
written sheets suggesting a great variety of sub- 
jects were circulated for registration in classes. 

All this was done before the opening of the 
second semester of school. At the next meeting 
the Chicago University plan of group work for 
credit at small expense was explained. The com- 
mittee, however, took weeks to negotiate with the 
State University for a similar plan of work for 
credit at minimum expense. Because of the de- 
lay the semester opened and graduate students 
continued to enroll at high school. A sub-com- 
mittee appointed for the purpose of arranging 
non-credit classes pushed through their plans. 
In all subjects where nine had enrolled teachers 
were engaged. Subjects varied widely from liter- 
ature and art to social dancing and tennis, Out- 
standing teachers willingly gave their services. 
Young college graduates were happy to have a 
chance to try their hand at teaching. Duplica- 
tion was avoided by assigning some students to 
schools and organizations where their desired 
training was being offered. 

The students themselves, through their organi- 
zation, attended to clerical work and telephoning. 
Once a month on Saturday afternoon they held 
a general assembly. At first the secretaries han- 
dled the executive work. To relieve them a dean 
was appointed. A woman with a Master's de- 
gree accepted the position. Disappointments and 
possible failure could not discourage the commit- 
tee. hey expected, if they did not always pre- 
pare for, knotty problems. Students were sut- 
ficiently regular in attendance and gave sufhcient 
evidence of serious interest to keep the committee 
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encouraged to go on. ‘To maintain satistactory 
attendance classes were organized for short terms, 
five weeks the first term and eight weeks there- 
after. 

To furnish an incentive and to evaluate the 
work, classes in bridge, dancing, tennis, golf, 
and gymnasium, were contingent on enrollment 
in academic work. If some one appeared at the 
social dancing cass, for instance, who had not 
enrolled in a study class, he was interviewed by 
the industrial Secretary. She found it a fine op- 
portunity to do individual case work. The rule 
had the further advantage of preventing competi- 
tion with private classes, where the teachers, some- 
times the same ones, charged a fee. The splen- 
did spirit shown by these teachers was most en- 
couraging. More than once one of them, being 
consulted in the search for a teacher, said, “J 
would like nothing better than to do it myself.” 
Occasionally some one offered to start a class. 
A very interested group in amateur photography 
was an example. 

Failing to prepare their lessons was a habit 
students had that was baffling. ‘They seemed 
to place too much reliance on their leaders. 
Whether the reason was that the classes met only 
once or twice a week or that the old feeling of 
school compulsion was gone or that they were 
not getting credit or that the students were dis- 
pirited, the situation was not easy to cope with. 
In creative writing and in public speaking it was 
particularly trying. The teachers in those sub- 
jects happened to be young men. They were for 
expelling habitually unprepared members from 
classes. On the other hand an art teacher, re- 
cently graduated, made no complaints. She proud- 
ly exhibited her students’ illustration of famous 
stories. 


Developments both interesting and important 
came from the class in dramatics. A small and 


particularly studious group, among them college 
graduates, met to read classical drama. What 
delight they found in discovering Aristophanes 
humor for themselves. One of them whose col- 
lege course had been interrupted, a naturally 
scholarly and philosophical type, had laboriously 
pursued his own reading. ‘The joys of mutual 
interest caused him to_remark enthusiastically : 
“If the Leisure Time College had done nothing 
more for me than to help me find that teacher, 
] should fee) grateful. She speaks my language.” 
The teacher herself a woman with a Master’s 
degree and also down on her luck was enthusi- 
astic. It was for her an opportunity to get into 
closer touch with ancient play-writers. 


The entire dramatics group put on a play, 
“Dulcy,” a benefit performance in the interests 


of credit work to be given next October. They 
then led in organizing a Little Theatre move- 


ment. They invited cooperation from dramatic 
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groups and civic and service organizations. 
response of various societies and of leading busi. 
ness Men in encouraging statements in the local 
paper indicated what a well-respected place ¢{\ 
Leisure Time College had made for itself. 


Following is a summary of all classes: 


First Term 
CLASSES ENROLLMENT 
Gymnasium 23 
Socia) Dancing 63 
Bridge 28 
Dramatics 57 
Art 19 
Creative Writing 41 
Public Speaking 15 
Literature 2 
Personality 9 
Life Problems 3 
Library Orientation 24 otal enrollment 312 
Second Term 
Nature Study 16 
Creative Writing 8 
Art 8 
Photography 15 
Literature 8 
Bridge 16 
Dramatics 25 Total enrollment 9), 


Third Term (Summer) 
Nature Study 


Astronomy 20 
Philosophy 10 
Photography 8 
Creative Writing 5 
Dancing 8 
Art + Total enrollment 63 


Out of these months of experience lessons have 
been learned. The young people should be or- 
ganized and given considerable responsibility. 
With wise direction they wil] not make more mis- 
takes than their elders; in some matters their in- 
sight and understanding wil) be better. A nuc- 
leus of earnest young people will make for solidar- 
ity. Teachers and committee should be called 
together for regular conference and consultation. 
Representatives of the students should be includ: 
ed in these discussions. For several reasons it is 
probably best to gather the classes on one or two 
days a week rather than to scatter them promis- 
cuously. Students can then go from class to 
class and their attendance will be more regular. 
Older people can be admitted into classes, but 
the school should primarily be planned for high 
school graduates. College men and women, 
whether graduates or not, have too much advan- 
tage. Their needs should not be neglected though 
in the segregation of high schoo) alumni. 

While a well-rounded program of recreation 
and study is necessary, no one should be allowed 
to take advantage of recreation only. Duplication 
with other agencies should be avoided especiall\ 
when it takes the form of competition with paid 
instructors. We kept a watchful eye against 
propaganda or unsound doctrine or unfortunate 
social attitudes. Nothing of the sort troubled us. 

Above all there is need to study the best that 
nsveholagy has to give with regard to motivation. 
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‘Therein the library's service can be most impor- 
rant, It can become almost a consulting clinic 
with books and articles for any inguirer.” 

What would a Leisure ‘Time College be with- 
out a public library? Our library's chief con- 
tribution was the Library Orientation Course, 
faithfully attended by a goodly group. It gather- 
ed in books from the branches from lists submit- 
ted by the literature teacher. {t prepared a bib- 
liography for the astronomy class. It gave no- 
body knows how much other service of which it 
was scarcely conscious. 

The possibilities of a Leisure ‘Time School 
can hardly be foreseen. Leisure time is evident- 
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ly with us to stay. All the old gadgets tor whil- 
ing away time will steer us iato the doldrums. 
We must have permanent satisfactions. Self-im- 
provement and creative work give one something 
to get up in the morning for and it will turn a 
community to the wealth of the ages as found in 
the public library. 

In times past the big stick served its purpose nu 
doubt. Now we must have substitutes for it. 
Wherever possible school compulsions should be 
replaced by an inward urge. Teachers can learn 
many more and better tricks than they have in 
their bag; they can study emotions and bring 
the right ones into play. Students can learn to 
weed out their own hampering emotions, such 
as discouragement, sense of inferiority, dislike ot 
a subject or of a teacher, panic at the sight ot 
test questions, and to plant the creative emotions. 


How the Enoch Pratt Free Library at Baltimore Displays Vocational Material 
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By JULIA 


Books For Unemployed Youth 


OSBORNE 


Librarian, Sycamore, Illinois, Public Library 


HAT do unemployed boys and girls 
read and why? The answer to the first 
part of this question seems to be that 
there is no revolutionary change in their reading 
habits. Any summary of what has been done in 
the way of leading them on to better things by 
means of reading apparently leaves many of the 
counts on the debit side of the ledger. 
“The promise far outruns the deed: 
Che tower but not the spire we build.” 

An increasing number of young people are 
now resorting to public libraries to relieve, by the 
only means left to them, the boredom of a holi- 
day that has lasted too long. For convenience 
they may be loosely divided into two groups. 
The first one is composed of boys and girls who 
have not finished the four years high school course 
because the curriculum was not suited to their 
needs or because of a lack of mental capacity. 
The second class, not yet so numerous, has gradu- 
ated from high school. Under ordinary circum- 
stances most of them would have continued their 
education towards a professional goal. The rest 
would have found work in some occupation not 
requiring specialized training. 

The first group is undoubtedly causing librar- 
ians much uneasiness. In a trying time a habit 
formed in early childhood has reasserted itself 
and they have turned to the library with but one 
object in view—recreation. The desire is legi- 
timate enough. That it so seldom proves an 
opportunity as well, is to be deplored. Neither 
the implications of technocracy nor the new dea) 
have as yet quickened their imaginations suffici- 
ently to make the period of enforced idleness a 
stepping stone to something better. What they 
want, as one of them frankly stated, is some- 
thing to help them to forget the depression. Some- 
thing that will help pass the time quickly until 
the factories open and the weekly pay check is 
again secure. There is nothing so good for this 
purpose as a western thriller ora tale of mystery 
and the demand is apt to be so lively at times as 
to necessitate close searching of the shelves to 
find thrillers enough to go around. An analysis 
of bindery lists would probably show a large 
percentage of books of this type to be rebound. 

The situation is discouraging, if viewed super- 
ficially. At a time when service is being cut to 
essentials everywhere, must the library neglect 
what seems to be more worth while work to cater 
to idle minds? It depends on whether or not the 
library has a remedy for the disease. Psychiatrists 
tell us that idle hands and brains are a most pro- 
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lific source of mental sickness. If unemploymen: 
were wholly to blame, the case might be simpler. 
It is necessary to remember that the mental out. 
look of these boys and girls has been largely con- 
ditioned by cheap forms of commercialized 
amusements that contribute to lax mental habit. 
and an inability to understand anything but the 
obvious. Said Professor A. D. Yocum speaking 
before the National Educational Association at 
a recent meeting: 

“There is nothing characteristic of the night club o: 
the road house which cannot be better done in the 


African jungle. The street cleaner who sings the 
‘Venetian Boat Song’ or snatches of Italian opera, 


when he first lands in America, has not risen to a 


higher level when he learns to enjoy jazz and the 
blues.” 


The implications are plain. Since the de 
pression has driven boys and girls to reading fo. 
recreation the library is the proper social agent to 
take charge of the emergency. A steady diet ot 
the mystery or western story is hardly a step in 
advance of the common run of amusements here: 
tofore indulged in. <A first objective is to lead 
the prodigal to find enjoyment not in one but in 
many types of books. If he leaves his card when 
work opens up again without having experienced 
any change, little has been gained. 

Effective work is based on personal contact. 
A sympathetic interest in the boy or girl backed 
by a knowledge of previous occupation and en 
vironment paves the way for suggestions result- 
ing in some surprising changes in reading in- 
terests having an origin in the simple desire for 
relief from boredom. A not uncommon instance 
is that of a young man who was brought to the 
library by a good natured friend. He entered and 
left the building with his hat on and a cigar in 
his mouth and he was evidently ill at ease. All 
attempts to draw him out were useless. The long- 
est sentence he ever uttered was, “‘Have you an\ 
more of ’s books?” One day he was 
tempted by Zane Grey’s Tales of Lonely Trails 
which had been purposely left where he could 
hardly keep from seeing it. He failed to resist 
the temptation and the book was his undoing. 
The desk attendant is now obliged to think quick- 
ly in order to put her hand on a good out-of-door 
book to keep up his interest. His last choice. 
Rex Beach’s Oh, Shoot! was returned with a 
smile and a, “That was good.” The bait should 
be suited to the borrower. 


For every young person who cannot be induced 
to read but one type of story there are many who 
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may be Jed to discriminate between a novel by 
Zane Grey and a travel panorama similar to 
Roads to Roam by Hoffman Birney, or Chili 
and Brimstone by Carleton Beals. ‘The lure of 
prospecting for Opals and Gold in Australia with 
Robert Macdonald or Trapping Wild Animals 
in Malay Jungles has held the attention of con- 
firmed western story addicts, who have returned 
for “more of these adventures.” “Their criticisms 
are usually enlightening. 

Young people usually respond readily to the 
suggestion that certain books are “good fun’ and 
move rapidly from Ellis Parker Butler, Irvin 
Cobb, Booth Tarkington and Pertwee to Stephen 
Leacock. A few of the girls enjoy Frances Les- 
ter Warner. A sense of humor ts of great assis- 
tance just now and it is not impossible to develop 
a higher level of appreciation than is evoked by 
the “funnies” or some of the cheap magazines. 

Books in the useful and fine arts classes are 
valuable helps in resuscitating forgotten handi- 
craft skills. Brought into the homes of the un- 
employed, they tend to relieve monotony and to 
promote family peace and harmony when the 
strain of too close and long continued association 
becomes hard on the nerves and dispositions. 

Any consideration of the library as a recreation- 
al factor will not leave out the reading room. 
Lack of funds for the purchase of trashy maga- 
zines found on every news stand makes the use of 
this room a necessity. Even small libraries have 
an assortment of reading material varied enough 
to appeal to any taste. Besides plenty of good 
fiction, the reader may find hints on keeping up 
hobbies, periodicals that describe countless recre- 
ational methods for getting the best out of the 
great out-of-doors, news of famous living per- 
sonalities. We all have our heroes. In fact, the 
reading room is a small library in itself. Everyone 
knows how much of a habit a favorite daily news- 
paper may become in the lives of its readers. The 
same rule holds good in the case of periodicals and 
contact with the worth while may become enough 
of a habit to crowd out the time waster. 

These young people are not likely to over- 
crowd the ranks of the white collared workers, 
nor can the library cram opportunity down their 
throats. Perhaps they know their own special 
abilities better than any one else. They have read 
very little since leaving school. In so far as the 
library has helped them to reestablish the read- 
ing habit and to diversify their tastes it has 
opened their minds to new ideas and visions and 
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has made leisure time more healthily enjoyable. 


The boys and girls in the second class are less 
of a problem because of a better general back- 
ground and mental capacity. They have fin- 
ished the high school course with more or less 
definite plans for the future. The outlook at 
present is not very bright, but they are young 
enough to look forward hopefully and they are 
not without worth while mental resources. ‘There 
is much that the library can do to help them to 
keep from losing touch with the training they 
have just completed and to keep enforced leisure 
from becoming too much of a bore. ‘Their spec- 
ial reading projects vary all the way from keep- 
ing up a knowledge of a foreign language on 
which much time and study has been spent, 
making up deficiencies in special subjects, to 
learning to overcome physical and mental handi- 
caps. Among their number are also college stu- 
dents whose lack of funds have obliged them to 
do some of their work at home and others who 
desire the adventure of charting their own read- 
ing course. For these patrons the library either 
provides the books or, if this is not possible, bor- 
rows them through an interlibrary loan. The 
“Reading With a Purpose” courses are suggestive 
for those who wish to make their own plans. 

There is very little work of a remunerative 
kind but the home, the church and the commu- 
nity will soon find enough social activities to keep 
this unemployed group from being unduly idle. 
Here again the books in the fine arts class are 
helpful in every such activity from planning scout 
programs and community dramatics to keeping 
junior political clubs going and to projects in- 
volving the redecorating of a shabby home or club 
room. James A. Moyer, Massachusetts state 
director of university extension has this to say 
about books which are used to further social ac- 
tivities and promote creative effort: 

“If the leisure habits of the better educated adults 
in our communities, rich and poor alike, show quite 
generally a lack of even ordinary intelligence in the 
use they make of spare or unemployed time, it is 


not difficult to understand that much missionary work 
remains to be done to promote richer lives.” 


A large part of our present day leisure is en- 
forced by unemployment. The future seems to 
hold out the promise of a better distributed leis- 
ure for everyone. Now is the time to teach young 
people how to use it properly, for the life that be- 
gins at forty demands many skills and apprecia- 
tions, not the least of which is the appreciative use 
of good books. 


Time was when a person had to learn everything at home. Now the 


facilities for learning are open to all. Men are no longer born to 
their life work. They discover it for themselves. 


Rutherford Platt 
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TO FIND 


YOUR PLACE 


BROADCASTING ff 


on Broave 


Send request for free 
material to the Editor 
of THE LIBRARY 
JOURNAL. Your re- 
quest will be forward- 
ed promptly and the 
desired material sent 
directly to you by 
them. Booklets or 
pamphlets requiring 
remittance should be 
requested direct from 
the advertisers. If ex- 
tra copies of any 
material is desired, 
please write the ad- 
vertiser direct. 


Ginsors Sc oon 


TO BIGGER 


Tue Lisprary Journay 


These Booklets Help 
Give Vocational 


How to Find Your Place in Broadcasting. F loyd Gibbons 


School of Broadcasting, Washington, D. C., will send 


this catalog, free of charge, to librarians. 


Rich Rewards in Radio. National Radio Institute, 16th 


and U Streets, N. W., Washington, D. C., will send 


this catalog, free of charge, to librarians. 


A Road to Bigger Things. Federal Schools, 
Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. Catalog of Federal 
Schools in Illustrating and Cartooning will be 
sent, free of charge, to librarians upon request. 
The Federal Schools will also send literature, 
folders, and copies of their magazine which is 
issued from time to time in the interest of 
qualified students to any library wishing them. 


How to Win Success in Advertising. Page- 
Davis School of Advertising, Chicago, Ill. 
This story of Page-Davis 
School of Advertising will 
be sent, free of charge, to 


librarians. 


How to Win 
Success 
in Advertising 
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Your Library 
Guidance 


Accountancy—The Profession That Pays. LaSalle Ex- 
tension University, Chicago, Ill. Discussing the op- 
portunities in accounting and describing a practical 
plan of training and for examinations. Sent, free of 
charge, to librarians upon request. 


Law Training for Leadership. LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, Chicago, Ill. An analysis of the 


opportunities open to the law-trained man 
and a description of the LaSalle legal train- 
ing courses. Sent, free of charge, to li- 
brarians upon request. 


How to Work Wonders with Words. 
North American Institute, Chicago, II]. 
Catalog of Course in Effective Speaking 
will be sent free of charge, to librarians 
upon request. 


Engineering, A Career 
—A Culture. Copies can 
be obtained for 15¢ 
each from the Educa- 
tion Research Commit- 
tee, The Engineering 
Foundation, 29 West 
39 Street, New York 


City. 


HOW ro WORMS 
WONDERS WITH 
WORDS 


ENGINEERI 
A CAREER CULTU 
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pression. By Harry Dexter Kit- 


A MESSAGE TO YOUNG MEN 
FO PARENTS AND TEACHERS 


Finding a Job During the De- 


son. Cook. 25¢. 


Trades and Professions. By 
George Herbert Palmer. An 
essay on the spirit of profession- 
al service from the social, eco- 
nomic, and individual point of 
view. A classic in the field. 


Houghton. 80¢. 
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Good Information At Low Cost 


Institute 
of Womens 


Pretevienai 
Relations 


In Audible Booklets 


Institute 
et Wemen'’s 


How to Get a Job. By Frederic J. Haskin. Prac- 
tical suggestions for  self-salesmanship—selling 
talks and forms for letters and advertisements. 
Haskin Information Service, Washington, D. C. 
6¢ 


Careers for Women. Practical suggestions as to 
vocations in which women succeed. Haskin In- 
formation Service, Washington, 6¢. 


Occupations for College Women. A bibliography. 
By Chase G. Woodhouse and R. F. Yeomans. 
North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N.C. $l. 


Women and the Ph.D. Facts from the experi- 
ences of 1,025 women who have taken the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy since 1877, By Emilie 
J. Hutchinson. North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro, N.C. $1. 

Fellowships and Other Aid for Advanced Work. 
Compiled by Grace H. Johnson. Bulletin No. 
3, North Carolina College for Women, Greens- 
boro, N. C. $1. 

After College—What? A study of 6,665 land- 
grant college women, their occupations, earnings. 


families, and some undergraduate and vocational 
problems. North Carolina College for Women, 


Greensboro, N.C. $1. 
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The Teaching of English 


[ The Teaching of 


Mathematics asa 


asa Professional Career 


Professional Career 


The Teaching of French \| i] 

sa | Vocational and Educational] 
| P ij 


Protessional Career 


MADUATE Sew The Superintendency 
HARVARL ofa 


Publhe-School System 


Secondary -School 


Administration 


As a Professional Career 


EDUCATION 


A Profession 


For College Graduates 


Gaaouare of Foucation 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Professional Career 


} 
asa | 
| 
| 


er 


HARVARD) UNIVERSITY 


Harvard Graduate School of Education. § Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Will send, free of charge, to li- 
brarians any of the following pamphlets: Edu- 
cation, A Profession for College Graduates, by 
H. W. Holmes; Training for Leadership in 
Commercial Education, by F. G. Nichols; The 
Teaching of English as a Professional Career, by 
C. §. Thomas; The Superintendency of a Pub- 
lic-School System as a Professional Career, by 
L. O. Cummings and L. L. Dudley; The Teach- 
ing of Mathematics as a Professional Career, by 
R. Beatley; The Teaching of French as a Pro- 
fessional Career, by L. J. A. Mercier; Vocation- 
al and Educational Guidance as a Professional 
Career, by J. M. Brewer; Secondary-School Ad- 
ministration as a Professional Career, by B. 
Beatley and F. T. Spaulding. 


Vocational Opportunities for Foreign Language 
Students. By W. L. Schwartz, L. A. Wilkins, 
and A. G. Bovee. This report is the result of a 
study made by a committee of the National Fed- 
eration of Modern Language Teachers. Modern 
Language Journal, 5500 Thirty-third St., N. W., 


Washington, 25¢. 


Training for Leadership in Commercial! Education 
at the Graduate School of Education. ‘“Vhe Regis- 
trar, Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Sent, free of charge, to librarians 


upon request. 


Preliminary Announcement Respecting the Estab- 
lishment by the Institute for Economic Research of 


the School of Land Economics. Institute for Eco- 
nomic Research, 551 Fifth Ave., New York City. 
Sent, free of charge, to librarians upon request. 


Family Budgets and Costs and Standards of Living. 
A selected list of recent material. Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22 St., New York City. 
10¢. 


Osteopathy as a Career. By W. J. Greenleaf. 
American Qsteopathic Association, 430 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ul Sent, free of 
charge, to librarians on request. 


Problems and Methods of Vocational Guidance. 
By Edward Claparede. A brief statement of the 
fundamental problem in vocational guidance. 
World Peace Foundation. 50¢. 
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THE Liprary Jovry 


Leaflets, Booklets, Posters Help 


Guide 
Young 
And 


“For the Man Who is 


LOOKING AHEAD 
Getting Ahead. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 


/ Joudworking Machi = 


| THIS IS THE DAY 

_ Planning for His Future OF 


SCRANTON, PA 


Workace Woodworking Machines. J. D. Wallace 
& Co,, Chicago, I}}. Catalog No. 409 will be 


sent, free of charge, to librarians upon request. 


Looking Ahead and Getting Ahead. International 
Correspondence Schools, Scranton, Pa. Will send 
to librarians, free upon request, any or all of the 
following material; General catalog of Home 
Study Courses; the publication, Trained Men 
and Ambition; the posters, “Distinguished Men 
of America and Their Education,” and “Only 
139 out of Every Thousand”; and the booklets, 
“A Day in the World’s School House,” “The 
Business of Building Men,” and “Looking Ahead 
and Getting Ahead.” 


This Is the Day of the Traffic Manager. By Ed- 
ward Hungerford. La Salle Extension Univer- 


sity, Chicago, Ill. Sent, free of charge, to |i- 
brarians. 


How to Get a U. S. Government Job. Franklin 
Institute, Rochester, N. Y. Catalog containing 
list of positions and sample coaching lessons wil! 
be sent, free of charge, to librarians. 


Commodities. Charts and surveys showing the 


dominant factors of production, consumption and 


visibles. Economic Associates Publishers, 200 
Hudson St., New York City. Offered at special 


rate of $1 to librarians. 
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A Reader’s Guide To Occupations 


Advertising and Merchandising 


Promise, large promise, is the soul of an adver- 


sement, 
—Samuel Johnson. 
ADVERTISING AGENCY LOOKS AT RADIO. 
By Neville O'Neill. 2 
Members of eighteen representatives advertising 
agencies give their views on radio broadcasting as 
an advertising medium. Appleton-Century. $3. 
ADVERTISING ALLOWANCES. 
By L. S. Lyon 
Makes specific recommendations for the self-regula- 
tion of industry in one of its most widely discussed 
competitive practices—the advertising allowance grant- 
ed by a manufacturer or wholesaler to his customer to 
help cover promotion expenses. 2 vols, Brookings 
Institution. $1 each. 
ADVERTISING MEDIA: HOW TO WEIGH AND 
MEASURE. 
By Hugh Elmer Agnew. 
Detailed analysis of the value of different kinds of 
advertising from the points of view of the advertising 
buyer and seller. Van Nostrand. $4. 
BROADCAST ADVERTISING, THE FOURTH DI- 
MENSION. 


By Frank Atkinson Arnold. 

A pioneer and expert in this field studies the prob- 
lem of getting “radio circulation” and adapting the 
program to subject and audience. Wiley. $3. 
CONSUMER ENGINEERING. 

By Roy Sheldon. 

Describes the part played by fashion and design in 
the marketing of many types of goods from bath tubs 
to cosmetics. Harper. $3.50. 

FACTS AND FETISHES IN ADVERTISING. 
By Ernest Theodore Gundlach. 

Discusses the whole field of advertising from the 
standpoint of tactics, the technique of planning, and 
the measurement of results, rather than from the stand- 
point of how to write copy and headline, make a 
layout, or choose a medium. Consolidated Book Pub. 

5 


FASHION MERCHANDISING. 


y Paul Henry Nystrom. 

“By far the soundest and most inclusive discussion 
of the practical phases of fashion that has been pub- 
lished.”—Printer’s Ink. Ronald. $4. 

FOREIGN TRADE—MARKETS AND METHODS. 
By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. 
Appleton, $3.50. 
HOW TO SELL AT RETAIL. 
By _ Werrett Ww. (Charters. 

A detailed discussion of selling, especially in depart- 
ment stores, based on interviews with salespeople. 
Gives a very clear idea of the work. Houghton. $3. 
ILLUSTRATION IN ADVERTISING. 

By W. L. Larned. 

Use of art in advertising; illustrated. 

Hill Book Co. $4. 
INTRODUCTION TO RETAIL ADVERTISING. 

By Arthur J. Brewster and Herbert H. Palmer. 
_The function of advertising; writing and business 
sides of field; work of advertising agencies; the ethics 
of advertising. Gives an idea of the whole field. 
Shaw. $5. 
LAYOUT. IN ADVERTISING. 


wiggins. 


$7.50. 


McGraw- 


Harner and Bros. 

MERCHANDISING. 
By Archer Wall Douglas. 

A simple account of the nature and function of mer- 
chandising, buying, stock, ordering, selling. financial 
factors, etc. Gives an idea of the whole picture 
in simple terms. Macmillan, $1.60. 


NEW PSYCHOLOGY OF SELLING AND ADVER- 
TISING, 
By Henry Charles Link. 

Emphasizes the statistical and psychological studies 
that should precede good advertising and marketing 
programs, and the methods for testing their etfective- 
ness. Macmillan. $3. 

PRINCIPLES OF SELLING. 
By Howard Kenneth Nixon. 

Under a few significant headings, a sales counselor 
and teacher at Columbia University organizes the 
specific points about selling. He shows, in an en- 
gaging fashion, what to do, what not to do, and why. 
McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 

PRINTERS’ INK. 

Valuable information on advertising and sales man- 
agement. Published monthly by the Romer Pub. Co., 
185 Madison Ave., New York. $2 per year. 


SEVEN KEYS TO RETAIL PROFITS. 
By Clyde Bedell. 

Aid to the busy merchant and specialty store owner 
to make his own diagnosis, and, through aggressive 
and systematic planning, meet the new competition 
successfully. McGraw-Hill, $3.50. 

SYSTEM AND MANAGEMENT METHODS. 

Significant business procedures, methods, ideas, de- 
velopments, and trends summarized—a magazine of 
practical experience for active responsible executives 
and managers. New York City. Published monthly, 
$3 per year. 

WINDOW DISPLAY MANUAL, A COMPLETE 
WINDOW DISPLAY COURSE INCLUDING 
FUNDAMENTALS AND TECHNIQUE. 

By Jack T. Chord. 

Lighting, color, balance, backgrounds, and grouping 
are discussed for grocery windows, drugs, men’s and 
women's wear, hosiery, and shoes. Display Pub. Co. 


$5. 
Agricultural Pursuits 


He who owns the soil, owns up to the sky. 
Maxim. 
ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. 
By T. H. Mawson. 
Training and work of the landscape architect. Serib- 
ner. $25. 
BOOK OF FORESTRY. 
By Frederick F, Moon, 
What is forestry, life of a forester, preparation, 
work, city forestry. Bibliography. Appleton-Century. 
$3.50. 
DAIRY CATTLE. 
By William W. Yapp and William B. Nevens. 
Wiley. $2.50. 
FARM MECHANICS. 


By Crawshaw and Lehmann, 
Practical information and problems. Includes re- 


pair of farm machinery, concrete construction, black- 
smithing, woodworking, harness repair, etc. Manual 
Arts Press. $1. 
FERTILIZERS AND CROPS. 
By L. L. Van Slyke. 
Orange Judd. $4. 
INSECTS AND DISEASES OF ORNAMENTAL 
TREES AND SHRUBS. 
By FE. P. Felt and W. H. Rankin. 
For all tree owners. Jandscape gardeners, and park 
departments. Macmillan. $5. 


INTERESTING NEIGHBORS. 


Jenkins. 


Life of frogs, insects, etc., iMustrated for children. 
248 pages. 


Blakiston’s Son & Co, 


81 illustrations. 


Cloth, $1.12. 
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MAKING FARMS PAY: A WAY OUT FOR OWN- 


ER AND TENANT. 
By Cornelius Jansen Claassen. 
A narrative of nang! experiences in managing 
1,000 farms. Macmillan. 
NUT GROWING. 
By Robert T. 
Macmillan. $2.5 
ORCHARD \NAGEMENT, 
By J. H. Gourley. 
Harper. 
OPPORTUNI T JES OUT OF DOORS. 
By Edward O. Dean. 
Work of forest engineer and ranger; life, training; 
good information, Harper, $1.25. 
PLANTS USEFUL TO MAN. 
By W. W. Robbins and F. Ramaley. 


Discusses orchard, farm, garden plants, 241 illus- 
trations. 428 pages. Blakiston’s Son & Co. C)oth, $3. 
PRACTICAL TREE REPAIR. 

By Elbert Peets, 
McBride. $2.50. 
PRINCIPLES OF DAIRYING. 
By H. F. Judkins. 

Wiley. $3. 

Apparel Arts 

Let thy attyre bee comely, but not costly. 

Euphues 
CLOTHING. 
By Mrs. Mary S. Woolman. 


A detailed study with a scientific approach of the 
textile industry and its products. Lippincott. $2.50. 
CLOTHING, SIMPLICITY—ECONOMY. 

By L. 1. Baldt and H. D. Harkness. 

Lippincott. $2.50. 

FABRICS AND DRESS. 
By L. Rathbone and E. 

Houghton. $1.60. 
NATIONAL CLEANER AND DYER. 

Leading publication, | 305 E. 45th Street, New York 
City. Subscription price $2 a year. Also publishes 
technical books, forms, advertising, etc. 

TEXTILES. 
By Mrs. Mary S. Woolman and Mrs. Ellen B. McGowan. 

This detailed and comprehensive text touches on the 
history, principles or operation, materials, physical, 
chemical and microscopical tests, dyeing, }aundry notes, 
economic and social aspects and clothing budgets. 
Macmillan. $3. 

VOGUE. 

A leading fashion rier sag 4 Published semi-month- 

ly by Conde Nast Pub. ., Boston Post Road, Green- 


wich, Conn. $5 per year. 


Applied Science 


For science is like virtue, its own exceeding great 


reward. 


Tarpley. 


Charles Kingsley. 
AN ELECTRICIANS’ HANDBOOK; 3rd 
ed. 
Terrell Williams Croft 

reference book for practical electrical) workers. 

McGraw-Hill. $4. 
COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING. 
By W. Everitt. 

McGraw-Hil). $5. 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND MECHANICS. 

A magazine that contains many new and original 
money making ideas, such as (in the October issue) 
“Work Bench,” “Money Making Novelties,” “Bookrack 
with Drawers,” “Constructing an Electric Spot Weld- 
er.” Also contains numerous shorts, such as “Hints 
for the Shop Owner” and “Hints for the Car Owner.” 
New York City. $2.50 per year. 

EXPERIMENTAL TELEVISION. 
By A, Frederick Collins. 

A series of simple experiments with television ap- 
paratus: also how to make a complete home television 
transmitter and television receiver. With 185 text 
illustrations and diagrams. Lothrop. $2.50. 
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MARVELS OF MODERN CHEMISTRY. 
By Beverly Leonidas Clarke. 

Exposition of chemistry’s part in modern life, and 
especially its industrial applications, is a reliable, non- 
technical guide for the Jayman. Harper. $3. 
MATTER AND ENERGY. 

By G. Wendt and O, F, Smith, 

New and interesting natura) phenomena. 

150. 335 pages. Blakiston’s Son & Co. 
1.50 
PRINCIPLES. 


H. Lauer and H. L. Brown. 
Hill. 63.50. 
RADIO TELEGRAPHY AND TELEPHONY: 4A 
COMPLETE TEXTBOOK FOR STUDENTS OF 
WIRELESS COMMUNICATION, 


Duncan and C. E. Drew. 

About 100 pages of information on advances in the 
radio field, exc)uding television, during the past two 
years have been added to this manual for radio tech- 
nicians. 2d ed, rev, and enl, Wiley. $7.50. 
REFRIGERATING DATA BOOK AND CATALOG. 


y American Society of Refrigerating Engineers. 

First edition of a biennial series of engineering 
handbooks. Includes many diagrams and engineering 
tables, glossary, index, and an illustrated catalog sec- 
tion of refrigerating machinery and supplies, Amer- 
ican Society of Refrigerating ‘Engineers. $3.50. 
TELEPHONE THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By K. B. 
McGraw-Hil 


$5. 
TEXTBOOK ON TELEGRAPHY. 


By A. E, Stone. 
Macmillan. $6.50. 


Banking and Financial 
Take care of the pence, and the pounds will take 
care of themselves. William Lowndes. 
BANKING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES. 
° . esterhe 
A comprehensive, detailed and clear discussion of 
the principles and practice of banking. Ronald Press. 


$4.50. 
BOND SALESM? ANSHIP. 
W. Townsend. 


Publiched under direction of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association of America. Covers in detail the actual 
work of selling bonds, characteristics of a salesman, 
the knowledge he should acquire, steps in a sale, 
mechanical aids for bond salesmen, and ways of 
doubling the salesman’s income. Holt. $4.50. 
GETTING AHEAD IN THE BANK. 

By Herbert D. Ivey. 

The beginner in bank work and in bond business. 

Bobbs-Merrill. $1.50. 
GOLD STANDARD AND ITS FUTURE. 
By Theodor E. G. Gregory. 

Explains why England, the world’s banker, having 
so “laboriously forged” the gold standard during the 
past century, recently abandoned it. Dutton. $1.50. 


PRINCIPLES OF INVESTMENT, 2nd ed. 


By John FE. Kirschman. 


McGraw-Hill Book Co. $5. 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKING PRACTICE. 


By H. Parker Willis and Wm. H. Steiner. 
Appleton. $7.50. 
Building and Engineering 
Ah, to build, to build! 
That is the noblest of all the arts. 


64 illus- 
Cloth, 


Longfellow. 
APPLIED ARCHITECTURAL DRAWING. 


y Towne Abercrombie. 

Not only the elementary principles of drawing, but 
location, types of houses, materials, and estimating 
are discussed and illustrated, = each chapter has a 
glossary of terms. Bruce. 


ART OF LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE. 


By Samuel Parsons. 


The theory and practice of the profession, historical 
development, professional standards. Putnam. $3.50). 
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CONFERENCE ON HOME BUILDING AND 
HOME OWNERSHIP. 
Homemaking, Home Furnishing and Information 
Services. $1.15. Housing and the Community—Home 
Repair and Remodeling. $1.15. 101 Park Ave, New 

York City. 
EVOL VING HOUSE: A HISTORY OF THE HOME. 
By Bemis and Burchard. 

Historical narrative on homes of mankind. The 
Technology Press, M.1.T., Cambridge, Mass. $4. 
GOOD PRACTICE. IN CONSTRUCTION. 

Pencil Points Press, Inc, $4. 

HIGHWAY DESIGN ANS) COST. 
dw arc irkham. 

An engineering treatise, planned for use as a text- 
book or as a reference guide for construction men and 
contractors. Illustrated with plans and diagrams. 
McGraw-Hill. $4. 

HIGHWAY MATERIALS. 
By Edward Ezra Bauer. 

A textbook covering production, specifications, sam- 
pling and testing of highway materials. McGraw- 
Hill. $3.50. 

MATERIALS OF CONSTRUCTION. 


John - Johnson. 


A complete pate on strength and construction of 


building materia)s. Wiley. $6. 
PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN ARCHITECTURAL 
DRAWING. 
By George W. Seaman 


Shows step by step just how an expert architectural 
draftsman proceeds to make a set of drawings for a 
residence. Manual Arts Press. $1.48. 

SURVEYING MANUAL, Sth ed. 
By William David Pence and M. S, Ketchum. 

A manual of field and office methods for the use of 
students in surveying. McGraw-Hill. $2.50. 


Fine Arts 


Art is the right hand of Nature. The latter has 
only given us being, the former has made us men. 


Schiller. 
ACTING, THE FIRST SIX LESSONS. 
Py Richard Boles)absky. 

Penetrating essays on acting in lively dialogue form, 
by an experienced actor and director. Equally valu- 
able to students, teachers, directors and actors. Pub- 
lished by Theatre Art, Inc. for the National Theatre 
Conference. $1.50. 

ASPECTS OF MODERN DRAMA. 
By Frank W. Chandler. 
Macmillan. $2.60. 
BOOK OF MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
By Arthur Elson. 
Houghton. $4. 
DANCE, 
By Margaret N. H'Doubler. 

Place in education; relation to music} as a # part of 
physical education; teaching. Harcourt. 
ESQUIRE. 

A de luxe quarterly for men. First issue, October 
15, 1933. Contains 125 pages devoted to sports, books, 
art, clothes, humor, and amusements. $1.50 per year. 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

HUMAN VOICE; ITS CARE AND DEVELOP- 
MENT. 
By Leon Felderman. 

A noted ear, nose, and throat specialist brings his 
knowledge to bear on the subject. of the voice, its 
care and development. Holt. x 
LINOLEUM BLOCK PRINTING FOR THE AMA- 

TEUR. 

A manual) for amateurs giving complete detail in- 
struction in linoleum block printing, card designing, 
and envelope making for beginners. Yeaton Press, 


412 H. W. Hellman Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. $2. 


MAKING THE LITTLE THEATER PAY. 
By Oliver Hinsdell. 


French. $1.60. 
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MODERN DRAMA. 

Ludwig Lewisohn. 

Viking. $2. 

PAIN TERS METHODS AND MATERIALS. 

aurie. 

Lippincott. $6. 

PH{LOSOPHY OF FINE ART, 4 vol. 

By G. W. F. Hegel 

Harcourt. $12. 

PRACTICAL ILLUSTRATION. 

By John D. Whiting. : 

Ag guide for artists. Covers facts concerning actual 
conditions in publishing work as a beginning })\us- 
trator would find them. Harper. $4. 

THEATER ARTS MONTHLY. 

A high type magazine of the newer theatre con- 
taining articles on playwriting, acting, producing, cos- 
tumes, etc. We)) i))ustrated. Includes reviews of 
important current books pertaining to the subject and 
occasionally a short play, Published in New York 
City. $5 per year. 

THEATRE LIBRARY, A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ONY 
HUNDRED BOOKS RELATING TO THE 
THEATRE. 

By Rosamond Gilder. 

A history-bibliography of books on the theatre ar- 
ranged chronologically. [nvafuable as reading 
guide and as the basis for building the theatre li- 
brary. Published by heatre Arts, Ine. for the 
National Theatre Conference. $1.50. 


Government and Politics 
The people's government made for the people, made 
by the people, and answerable to the people. 
—Daniel Webster. 
CAPITAL: THE COMMUNIST MANIFESTO 
By Karl Marx. 

Modern Library. 95¢ 
CITY MANAGER PROFESSION. 

A complete analysis of the position, qualiheations, 
method of selection, training, present status of the 
profession, etc. International City Managers’ Assn. 
COMING STRUGGLE FOR POWER. 

By John Strachey. 

A history of the rise of world capitalism with an 
analysis of our present economic condition and a 
prophecy for the future when the author sees the de- 
struction of capitalism. Coviei. $3. 

GRAMMAR OF POLITICS 
By H. J. Laski. 

Acute study of the theory and practice of political 
institutions. Yale Univ. Press. $6. 
GREAT GAME OF POLITICS. 

By F. R. Kent. 

Intimate details of American party organization and 
how it works. Doubleday. $2. 

JOURNAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

Bi-monthly devoted to scientific study of practical 
problems of economies, finance and statistics, Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, Ill $5 
per year. 

1933 CITY MANAGER YEARBOOK. 

Contains among other items: Progress of council- 
manager government in 1932 with résumé for last ten 
years, Official Directory of City Managers; and com- 
plete membership roster of the Association. Interna- 
tiona) City Managers’ Assn. 

ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF POLITICS. 
By MacLeod. 
Wiley. $3.75. 
PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 

The official monthly journal of the International 
City Managers’ Association, devoted exclusively to 
city and county administration. $4 a year. 
QUALIFICATIONS AND SEL ECTION OF A CITY 

MANAGER. 

The purpose of this pamphlet i is to assist city councils 
in the selection of a city manager. International City 
Managers’ Assn. ¢. 
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Home Economics 
The beauty of the house is order, 


The blessing of the house is contentment, 
The glory of the house is hospitality. 


House Matto, 


BUDGETING YOUR INCOME. 


By E. Lord. 
Harcourt. $2. 
CHEATING THE JUNK-PILE. 


By E. R. Peiper. 

Shows how to avoid waste through intelligent buy- 
ing of the best household equipment. Dutton. $2.50. 
FOOD | BUYING AND OUR MARKETS. 

By D. Monroe and L. M. Stratton. 

Barrows. $2.75. 

HOME- MAKER WAND HER JOB. 

How waste effort may be avoided and housework 
made more interesting. Appleton. $1.75. 
HOUSEWIFERY. 

By L. R. Balderston. 

Authoritative and comprehensive og on equipment 
and care of the house. Lippincott. 

IGNORAMUS BOOK OF HOME DECOR ATION. 
By E. H. Peacock. 

A practical handbook for people of limited means. 
Sears. $2.50. 

MANUAL OF HOME-MAKING. 
By Martha Van Rensslaer, 

Presents principles of equipment and arrangement 
of a house, and whatever concerns preparation of food 
and making of clothing. Macmillan. $3.25. 
SUCCESSFUL. CANNING AND PRESERVING. 

By a alcolm 
For home, schoo) or club use. Lippincott. $3. 


Manufacturing 


Man, however stalwart, is a puny thing; but what 
he lacks in muscle he makes up in mind. With his 
intelligence he makes the huge mechanical monsters 
that bend and shape materials that he alone could not 
budge. The Epic of Industry. 


AMERICAN BANEING pINDUSTRY. 
By H. Kyrk and J. S. Davis. 
Stanford Univ. Prove $1.50. 
AMERICAN FUELS. 
By Raymond F. Bacon and W. A. Hamor. | Ep 

A comprehensive summary of modern information 
on fuels and their applications, written from a prac- 
tical) standpoint. McGraw-Hill. 2vols. $12. 
BEVERAGES AND THEIR ADULTERATION. 

By Harvey Washington Wiley. 

The origin, composition, manufacture, of natural 
and artificial beverages. Blakiston. $5. 
BOOK OF BUTTER. 

By Edward S. Guthrie. 

A text on the nature, manufacture and marketing of 
the product. Macmillan. $2.10. 
BOOK OF ICE-CREAM. 

By Walter W. Fisk. 

Practical methods for small or large-scale produc- 
tion of ice-cream. Macmillan. $3.50. 
BY-PRODUCTS IN THE PACKING INDUSTRY. 

By R. A. Clemen. 

Univ. of Chicago Press. $4. 

CARPENTR 
By Ira +f Griffith. 

Practical, well-illustrated presentation of the prin- 
ciples and standard practice of house construction. 
Emphasizes roof-framing. Manual Arts Press. $1.50. 
CEMENT, CONCRETE AND BRICKS. 

By Alfred B. Searle. 

Practical information on clays, processes and ma- 
chinery. VanNostrand. 

CHEMISTRY OF LEATHER MANUFACTURE. 
By John Arthur Wilson. 

In summarizing modern views on theories of leather 
manufacturing chemistry, the author tells an interest- 
ing story of the industry. Chemical Catalog. $5. 
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CHEMISTRY OF PULP AND PAPER MAKING. 


dwin Sutermeister. 


Wiley. =v 50. 
COCOA AND CHOCOLATE. 


The “chemistry and manufacture of cocoa and choco- 


late with a thorough study of the whole industry. 
Blakiston. $10. 


COLORING, FINISHING AND PAINTING WOO). 


By Adnah C. Newell. 

A remarkably comprehensive book of well-selected, 
authoritative, up-to-date information needed by wood- 
workers and students. New methods of coloring and 
staining fully covered. Manual Arts Press. $3.50. 
COTTON AND THE COTTON MARKET. 

Py ilikam u ar 

The production and marketing of cotton is covered 
in some detail with chapters. on speculation in the 
cotton market. Appleton. $3. 

FOODS AND THEIR ADULTERATION. 
By Harvey W. Wiley. 

The origin, manufacture and composition of food 
products — simple texts for detecting adulteration. 
Blakiston. $6. 

HANDWORK IN WOOD. 
By William Noyes. 

A comprehensive textbook covering tool processes. 
Also treats briefly logging, sawmilling, seasoning 
lumber, and wood-finishing. Manual Arts Press. $3.35. 
INDUSTRIAL AND ARTISTIC TECHNOLOGY 

AND PAINT AND VARNISH. 
By Alvah H. Sabin. 

A general outline of the manufacture of paints and 
varnishes with principles involved and brief accounts 
of modern use. Wiley. $5. 

MACHINE DRAFTING. 
By Snow and Russell. 

An extremely practical presentation of the principles 
and practice of machine drawing and design. Manual 
Arts Press. $1.48. 

MANUFACTURE OF DYES. 
By John Canne)) Cain. 

Gives details of processes employed with complete 
bibliography and index. Macmillan. $4.50. 
MECHANICAL DRAFTING. 

By H. W. Miller. 

A comprehensive textbook on the essentials of 
practical drafting. Contains many data tables. Manu- 
al Arts Press. $2. 

METALLURGY OF IRON AND STEEL 
By Bradley Stoughton. 

A survey of the progress and latest advances in the 
production and manipulation of iron and steel in the 
United States. McGraw-Hill. $4. 

PERFUMES, COSMETICS AND SOAPS. 
By William A. Poucher. 

D. Van Nostrand. $6.50. 

PROFITABLE SCIENCE IN INDUSTRY. 
By Dwight T. Farnham. 

Four experts tell how science has promoted indus- 
trial efficiency. Covers the electrical industries, X-ray, 
chemistry, the waste problems research, mechanical 
engineering, textile machinery and eclentiiie manage- 
ment. Macmillan. $3.50. 

STEEL (formerly IRON TRADE REVIEW). 

Dealing with the Producticn—Processing—Distrib- 
ution and Use of steel and iron from raw materials to 
finished products. Weekly—Cleveland. 

STONES AND QUARRIES, 
Bv J. A. Howe. 

Pitman. $1. 

STORY OF CANNED FOODS. 
By J. H. Collins. 

The growth of the canning industry is traced and 
details of fruits and vegetables are given. Chapters 
on marketing are included. Dutton. $3.50. 
TEXTBOOK OF GT.ASS TECHNOLOGY. 

Bv Frederick W. Hodkin and Arnold Consen. 

All that is now known about glass with much de- 
tailed information in simple language. Theory as well 
as practice is discussed. VanNostrand. $15. 
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TRADE FOUNDATIONS BASED ON PRODUCING 
INDUSTRIES. 


By R. H. Rodgers and others. 

Vital information concerning the leading manufac- 
turing, construction, and agricultural occupations in 
the United States. Manual Arts Press. $2.50. 
WOOD AND FOREST. 

By William Noyes. 

Describes the common woods, their sources, prop- 
erties and uses. Contains 465 excellent illustrations 
showing maps of habitat, leaf drawings, and photo- 
graphs of sections of wood. Manual Arts Press. $4.25. 
WOOD AND LUMBER. 

By Adnah C. Newell. 

Contains a wealth of information about the struc- 
ture and properties of woods, such as density, weight, 
specific gravity, hardness and durability; also the 
grading and standard sizes of lumber. Manual Arts 
Press. $2.25. 


Occupational Information 


There is no rule of thumb for getting a job, and no 
formula for discowcring the life work in which one is 
completely happy, completely self-expressive, fully 
compensated. —R. H. Plait. 
AFTER COLLEGE—WHAT? 

By Chase Going Woodhouse and Ruth Y. Schiffman. 

Occupations followed by trained women, salaries, 
training, qualifications, chances for the married wom- 
an, problem of changing positions. A definite answer 
to “What might I do?” Institute of Women's Pro- 
fessional Relations, Greensboro, N. C. $1. 

CAREERS FOR WOMEN. 
By Catherine Filene, ed. 

A collection of brief articles each by a successful 
practioner, giving description of occupation, prepara- 
tion and training, opportunities for advancement, finan- 
cial returns, qualifications desirable for success, advan- 
tages and disadvantages. Also suggested readings in 
each occupation. Houghton. $2. 

CAREERS IN ADVERTISING. 
By Alden James, ed. 

An analysis of the principal types of positions in 
all branches of the advertising business written by over 
sixty outstanding advertising men. Macmillan. $5. 
EDUCATION FOR BUSINESS. 

By Leverett S. Lyon. 

Growth and position of business education; the ob- 
jectives of education for business; outstanding insti- 
tutions; the business college, ete. Univ. of Chica- 
go. $3.50. 

FELLOWSHIPS AND OTHER 
VANCED WORK. 

Institute of Women’s Professional Relations, Wom- 
an’s College, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C., 1930, pp. 413. $1. Supplement 1933, pp. 
91. 50¢. A list and full description of all aid avail- 
able for graduate and professional study in the United 
States and for American scholarships in Europe. 
FIELDS OF WORK FOR WOMEN. 

By Miriam Simons Leuck. 

_ Discusses in general terms choosing the job, getting 
it and getting on. Need for better professional and 
cultural education and for health. Various occupations 
are described, giving salaries, training and opportu- 
Nities in office work and the professions. Written in 
very readable style and gives specific information. 
Bibliography. Good list of periodicals for each field. 
Appleton-Century. $2.50. 

FIFTY LITTLE BUSINESSES FOR WOMEN. 


By Mary Raymond Dodge. 
Lists a variety of small independent businesses, mend 
shop, basket shop, shopping service, etc., which can 
be developed on very little capital. Brief, practical, 


AID FOR AD- 


suggestions. Stokes. $2.50. 
ee THE COLLEGE GRADUATE IN SCI- 


By Edward Tohn von Komorowski Menge. 
Outlines briefly the qualifications, training, salaries, 
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opportunities, and scope of the professional activities 
in mathematics, physical, chemical, and biological sci- 
ences, and engineering. Bruce. $2. 
OCCUPATIONS FOR COLLEGE WOMEN: A BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY 1929. 

Institute of Women's Professional Relations. Wom- 
an’s College, University of North Carolina, Greens- 
boro, N. C., pp. 290. $1. Supplements 1930, 1932, 
1933. 25¢ each. A complete, annotated bibliography 
of books, articles and pamphlets on occupations for 
women, suitable for high school and college level. 
QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS FOR CIVIL SERV- 

ICE CLERICAL POSITIONS. 
By Herbert F. Ward. 

This aid for applicants for U. S$. government civil 
service is a preparation for examinations for steno- 
grapher, typist, general clerk, and file clerk. Require- 
ments, scope of the examination, and average salaries 
are indicated. Noble and Noble. $3. 

UNIVERSITY TEACHING BY MAIL. 
By W. S. Bittner and H. F. Mallory. : 

A book that proves how a much abused business 
and educational venture may be not only a sound 
teaching method but also a genuine contribution to 
vocational and cultural needs. Volume sponsored by 
the American Association for Adult Education. Mac- 
millan. $2.50. 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN) ENGINEERING 
LINES. 
By the American Association of Engineers. ; 

The contributor of each chapter of the treatise is a 
man preeminent in his line of engineering. Each one 
was asked to describe both the general and the special 
requirements for his individual branch of the pro- 
fession, outlining as specifically as possible the nature 
of such work, and pointing out most definitely the 
compensation to be expected. Mack Printing Co., 
Easton, Pa. $2.50 
VOCATIONAL BIBLIOG- 

RAPHY. 
By W. E. Parker and D. H. Moyer. 

Prepared as a guide to the reading of young men 
and women who expect to enter business and other 
professions, chiefly persons who are going to college. 
Prepared by the Committee on Vocational Counsel and 
Placement. Univ. of Michigan. 50¢. 

VOCATIONS IN INDUSTRY. 
By May Rogers Lane. 

“Volume III, along with Volumes I and II, and the 
Manual to accompany Vocations in Industry constitute 
probably the most comprehensive, complete, and up- 
to-date literature in the field of occupational informa- 
tion.” Review Dept., Vocational Guidance Magazine. 
International Textbook Co. Vol. 1, $1.50; Vol. MI, 
$2.00; Vol. III, $3.50; Manual, $2.00. 

YOUNG MAN IN BUSINESS. 
By Howard Lee Davis. 

Author gives 19 groups of specific questions concern- 
ing mental and social habits and abilities which will 
help in appraisal of fitness for particular lines of 
work, and compares advantages of large and small 
business organizations. Wiley. $2. 


Office Practice 


To the Secretaries of America, 
To whose untiring and often unheralded work the 
world of business owes much of its suceess. 
—S. A. Taintor. 


ACCOUNTING PRINCIPLES AND BOOKKEEP- 
ING METHODS. 
By Harry A. Finney. 

A general book on entire field. An introduction to 
the technical processes. Holt. 2 vols. $1.96 ea. 
ART OF WRITING BUSINESS LETTERS. 

By Matthias Adam Shaaber. 

Routine letters, the average daily mail, rather than 
specialized sales or collection letters, are its subject 
matter. Outstanding points such as clearness, order, 
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length, layout and fitting the language used to the 
type of person addressed are emphasized. Houghton. 
BUSINESS LETTERS ... HOW TO WRITE BUSI- 
NESS LETTERS MOST EFFECTIVELY: 
HERE ARE LETTERS THAT WILL FILL EV- 
ERY NEED OF THE BUSINESS MAN. 
By G. M. Hoffman. 

Chapter headings, include: Mechanical layout of 
the letter, Letters of inquiry and information, Sales 
letters, Letters of order and acknowledgment, Claim 
and adjustment letters, Collection letters, Letters of 
introduction or reference and recommendation. Penn. 


$1. 
EFFICIENT SECRETARY. 
By Ellen Lane Spencer. 

Duties, appearance, responsibilities, technical aids, 
getting a position, qualities. A very simple description 
of the occupation. Stokes. $1.25. 

NEW BUSINESS ENGLISH. 
By George Burton Hotchkiss and C. A. Drew, 

It instills principles of “correct, courteous and force- 
ful diction by the use of cases as illustrations and by 
the sensible modern style which is used.” American 
Book Co. $1.16. 

PRINCIPLES OF INDEXING AND FILING. 
By L. H. Cadwallader and §. Ada Rice. 

Written as a text for commercial schools, the book 
is clear and simple, covering fundamental principles 
and their application. Rowe. 95¢. 

PRIVATE SECRETARY’S MANUAL. 
By Bernice C, Turner. 

N.R.A. activities develop new jobs! Thousands of 
secretaries are now using Turner’s modern secretarial 
guide and find that it makes them more efficient, more 
valuable to their employers. It is invaluable to one 
entering upon a new secretarial position. 773 pages. 
Prentice-Hall, [nc. $3.50. 

TEXTBOOK OF OFFICE MANAGEMENT. 
By William Henry Leffingwell. 

This is a revision of the author’s Office Manage- 

ment, Principles and Practice. McGraw-Hill. $3. 


Professional 

Each man has his own vocation. The talent is the 
call. There is one direction in which all space 1s 
open to him. He has faculties silently inviting him 
thither to endless exertion. 

——R. W. Emerson. 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING. 

Official organ of the American Nurses’ Association. 
It is a primary source of authentic information about 
nursing. 450 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
ART MUSEUMS AND SC HOOLS. 

By Stockton Axson and = others 

$1. 

BOOKMAN’S GLOSSARY. 
By John A. Holden. 

A compendium of information relating to the pro- 
duction and distribution of books. Second edition, 
revised and enlarged. Bowker. $2.50. 
BUILDING A BOOK. 

By Frederick H. Hitchcock, ed. 

Chapters on every step in the production and dis- 
tribution A a book, each by an expert in his line. 
Bowker. 

CARE AND REPAIR OF BOOKS. 
By H. M. Lydenberg and John Archer. 

Bowker. $2. 

COMMERCIAL SIDE OF LITERATURE. 
By Michael Joseph and Grant Overton. 

Problems of authors in publishing and marketing 
books, practical advice. Picture of work in publish- 
ing house. Harper. $2.50. 

COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION IN RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION. 
By Hugh Hartshorne and J. Q. Miller with the assistance 
of W. E. Uphaus and C. G. Chakerian. 

A study of Protestant religious education based on 

“careful research into the structure and activities of 
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eleven agencies in as many different communities. 
Yale Univ. Press. $2. 
DEAN OF WOMEN. 

By Lois Mathews. 

The qualifications for the position, the opportunities 
offered by it, and what may be accomplished through 
it. Written primarily from point of view of co- 
educational state university. Houghton. $2.75. 
EDITING THE DAY’S NEWS. 

By George C. Bastian. 

A textbook on copyreading, rewriting, etc. by an ex- 
perienced editor, with practical hints on news writing. 
Macmillan. $2.75. 

EDUC: ATIONAL BIOLOGY; 2nd ed. 
By W. H. Atwood and E. D. Heiss. 

A vende course in biology. 269 illustrations. 475 
pages. Blakiston’s Son & Co. Cloth, $2.75. 
ENGINEER. 

By John Hays Hammond. 

Various divisions of engineering, advantages and 
shortcomings, qualities of an engineer. Clear and in- 
teresting discussion. Scribner. $1.25. 

FINDING THE RIGHT TEACHING POSITION. 
By Harlan C. Hines. 

Answers question “How shouid we go about secur- 
ing first position in teaching or promotion in teaching 
field.” Discusses application for work, personal and 
written. Scribners. $1.60. 

INDEPENDENT WOMAN. 

A magazine of interest to all business women. Pub- 
lished monthly by the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, 1819 Broadway, 
New York City. $1.50 per year. 

INDEXING OF BOOKS AND PERIODICALS. 
By John W. T. Walsh. 

Very useful to authors in libraries and in publish- 
ing houses. Bowker. $2. 
INDUSTRIAL NURSING. 

By Florence S. Wright. 

Development of work; qualifications and training, 
relation to workers and community, first aid, visiting 
nurse, day’s work in industry. What it offers to nurses. 
Sources of information. Macmillan. $1.50. 
INTRODUCTION TO TYPOGRAPHY. 

By Philip Van Doren Stern. 

A skilled typographer describes the tools of his trade 
and discusses the principles of his craft. Harper. $4. 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 

Fortnightly News Magazine of the Schoo] World. 
Brief, interesting, helpful. Indexed Educational In- 
dex. Six Park Street, Boston, Mass. One year (20 
numbers) $3. 

JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDU- 
CATION. 

Includes practical and scientific articles on health, 
physical education, recreation, sports, ete. Official 
publication of the American Physical Education Assn. 
Published monthly from September to June at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., at $2 per year. 

LAW AS A VOCATION. 
By Frederick J. Allen. x 

Covers fields of the law, service and opportunities, 
preparation for the profession, entering into practice 
and present tendencies. <A list of law schools. Con- 
cise and suggestive. Harvard Univ. Press. $1. 
LIBRARY AS A VOCATION. 

By Harriet P. Sawyer. 

Wilson. $2.75. 

MAN AND MEDICINE; AN INTRODUCTION TO 
MEDICAL KNOWLEDGE. 
By Henry Ernst Sigerist. 

The author believes that psychology, philosophy, 
and sociology should be an integral part of a physi- 
cian’s training and practice, and that the general 
practitioner will return to importance. Norton. $+. 
MARKETING OF LITERARY PROPERTY. 

By G. Herbert Thring. 


Including a letter to the author from G. Bernard 
Shaw. Bowker. $2.50. 
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NEWSPAPER WRITING AND EDITING. 
By Willard G. Bleyer. 

Types of stories and newspaper articles, structure 
and style, speeches, interviews, rewrites, feature ar- 
ticles, editing, copy, proof-reading. Houghton. $2.25. 
PHYSICIAN. 

By J. M. T. Finney. 

Based on lectures to groups of college students; his- 
tory of profession, requisites for success, training; 
country versus city; industrial medicine, public health, 
specialties; ethics, causes of failure. A brief, simply 
written book with a philosophy of the profession. 
Scribner’s. $1.25. 

PRINCIPLES OF PHARMACY. 
By Henry V. Arny. 

Saunders. $8. 

PRINTING FOR APPRENTICES AND JOURNEY- 
MEN. 
By Harvey A. Witt. 

Information in practical useful form—job sheets, 
layouts, copy-fitting, cost-finding, imposition, and good 
examples of printing. Manual Arts Press. $1.90. 
PRINTING TRADES AND THEIR WORKERS. 

By Florence E. Clark. ; 

Vocational Guidance Magazine says in part: “This 
monograph represents a year’s work by the Research 
Section of the National Vocational Guidance Associa- 
tion which is making a special study of occupational 
information. . . .” “This is truly one of the most 
comprehensive, well-prepared books in this field which 
we have been privileged to examine.” International 
Textbook Co. $1.40. 

PUBLIC HEALTH NURSING. 
By Mary Gardner. 

Macmillan. 

PUBLISHING AND BOOKSELLING. 
By Frank Arthur Mumby. 

A history from the earliest times to the present day. 
Includes a bibliography by W. H. Peet. Bowker. $6. 
SCHOOL DORMITORY, ADMINISTRATIVE AND 

EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS. 
By Carrie Alberta Lyford. : 

Importance of dormitory life and the necessity of 
wise supervision and efficient management are empha- 
sized. Barrows. 

SOCIAL WORK. 
By Edward T. Devine. 

Social work and its relation to larger social move- 
ments. The scope of social) work, its classification. 
Preparation for social work. A readable, much used 
book. Macmillan. $3. 

YOUNG MAN AND MEDICINE. 
By Lewellys F. Barker. 

The field of medicine, preparation, qualifications, re- 
wards. A most satisfactory description of medicine 
as an occupation. Macmillan. $2.50. 

YOUNG MAN AND THE LAW. 
By Simeon FE. Baldwin. 

Attractions of the legal profession; objectives, per- 
sonal qualities and education requisite for success; 
ideals. Well written with a social philosophy. Pre- 
sents general historical background and gives a real 
idea of the profession and its values. Macmillan. $1.60. 


Transportation 

The use of travelling is to regulate imagination by 
reality, and, instead of thinking how things must be, 
to see them as they are. 
Samuel Johnson. 
AIRPLANE CONSTRUCTION AND REPAIR. 

By John Elliott Younger. 

A textbook for airplane mechanics with chapters on 
heat treatment and welding. McGraw-Hill. $3. 
AMERICAN RAILROADS: FOUR PHASES OF 

THEIR HISTORY. 
By Winthrop More Daniels. 

Four clearly written, informative lectures discussing 
the relations of the railroads with Wall Street. Con- 
eress, the White House and the public. Princeton 
Univ. Press. $1.50. 
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AUTOMOTIVE ELECTRICITY, 2nd ed. 
By Ear) L. Consoliver. 

A text and reference work on the construction, oper- 
ation, characteristics, maintenance, testing and repair 
of automotive ignition, starting, lighting and storage 
battery equipment; rev. by B. B. Burling. MeGraw- 
Hill. $3.50. 

AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE. 
By Ray F. Kuns. 

An exhaustive book covering all phases of repair 
and maintenance service. Bruce. $6.50. 
AVIATION HANDBOOK. 

By E. P. Warner and S. P. Johnston. 

Presents basic facts and formulas to assist designers 
and engineers in their work. McGraw-Hill. $7.50. 
DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD AND TRAFFIC BUL- 

LETIN. 

Published daily; $180 a year. A complete news 
and advisory service for industrial and railroad traf- 
fic departments. Contains everything in the way of 


news and information that The Traffic World 
and The Traffic Bulletin contains and it reaches 
the subscriber with this vital intelligence from 


one to six days in advance of them. Every subscriber 
to the Daily is registered with the Special Service 
Department in Washington, D. C., which is in most 
respects the equivalent of having an expert personal 
representative in the nation’s capital—the center of 
legislative and regulatory trafhe activities. Some of 
the services included free of charge are: Legal or 
trafhe opinion by letter, orders and decisions of the 
Commission in pamphlet form, letter and telegraphic 
advice regarding changes in rates or tariff privisions, 
effective dates, etc., statistical and other data from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and all other federal 
departments. Copies of both The Traffic World and 
The Traffic Bulletin Weeklies are included free of 
charge. 
PRINCIPLES OF OCEAN TRANSPORTATION. 

By Emory R. Johnson. 

Appleton-Century. $3.50. 

TRAFFIC BULLETIN. 

Published every Saturday; $20 a year. The only 
weekly digest of all changes and proposed changes 
in the freight rates, tariffs, and service changes of the 
railroads, express companies and steamship lines. Its 
regular use enables the traffic man to keep his tariff 
files up to date and in good order and gives him as 
much advance notice as possible of changes in rates. 
Partial contents: Dockets, hearing bulletins and dispo- 
sition notices of the territorial rate committees and the 
classification committees; abstracts of all tariffs and 
supplements filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in the current week; Fourth Section applica- 
tions and orders, Sixth Section applications and per- 
missions. 

TRAFFIC WORLD. 

Published every Saturday; $10 a year. A prompt 
and reliable source of information and news of the 
transportation field, reporting current changes in the 
rates, services, and facilities of the railroads, trucks, 
steamship lines, waterways, and air transport oper- 
ators, including state and federal legislative and regu- 
lative matters. Designed and used as an every day 
working tool for the executive in charge of traffic. 
Partial contents: all decisions and proposed reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, docket cases 
to be heard before the Commission, inland waterway 
activities, ocean shipping developments, motor vehicle 
transportation, commercial aviation, questions and 
answers (everyday trafhe problems) materials han- 
dling and distribution. 


TRAINS, TRACKS AND TRAVEL, 3rd ed. 


By T. W. Van Metre. : 

This elementary account of railroad transportation, 
first published in 1926, is now issued at a lower price. 
Contains a new chapter on electrified railroads, 1931. 


Simmons-Boardman. $3. 
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Human Interest Make Human 
Librarians 


Bowling 

{ Have been bowling on the green for about 
four years and enjoy it very much, after having 
had to give up tennis. Golf has never appealed 
to me and the cost seemed prohibitive, while sev- 
eral years ago | remarked to friends that 1 had 
never saved so much money as since I have taken 
up this Scotch game of bowls. 

Bell’s Handbook of Athletic Sports (Volume 
4) remarks that the game of bowls is “the most 
historic with the exception of chess and possibly 
whist.” The game was once forbidden in Eng- 
land, occupying much the.same place in the pub- 
lic mind as pool and billiards do today, but my 
experience has been that the bowlers of today 
are not a betting crowd and it is a very delight- 
ful game, permitting a number of people to be 
together in a limited area, It would seem, there- 
fore, to have distinct social advantages over golf. 

In California most of the greens are lighted 
and the climate is such that bowling is possible in 
the evening through about a half of the year. 
It is very delightful to be out on the green turf 
under the moon or stars and engaged in a pastime 
which affords a moderate exercise without vi- 
olent exertion. 

My other avocation is chess, so that I play two 
of the three games above stated as most historic. 
As with books, the old games are the best. 
CHARLES F. Woops, 
Librarian, Riverside, Cal., Public Library. 


Genealogy 

REALLY, it is rather difficult for me to decide 
what my pet hobby is. However, [ suppose that 
you better list me as one of those queer birds, 
ghouls, if you will, who exhume ancestors who 
have slept peacefully in their graves for untold 
years and even centuries. Genealogy is practically 
a disease. I was afflicted with it as a freshman 
in college in 1914 and still find it is in a virulent 
state. Having dug up the bones of most of my 
own ancestors, [ am just now leaving for my vaca- 
tion, which [ expect to spend in Vermont dig- 
ging up long forgotten inhabitants of the town of 
Fairfield of which I am attempting to compile a 
social, political and genealogical history. And 
therein lies one of the fascinations of genealogy : 
it so frequently leads the afflicted into the fascin- 
ating byways of local history and of sectional his- 
tory. It led me for instance, to the late Dr. Van 
Tyne’s course in Historiography at the University 
of Michigan and through that to the writing of 
seven or eight sketches of early Vermont heroes 
for the Dictionary of American Biography, which 


in turn brought a request a few days ago for an 
article on Ethan Allen for the tercentenary his- 
tory of Connecticut which will soon be published. 

Another pronounced hobby of mine is descrip- 
tive bibliography, and particularly the bibliogra- 
phy of Lord Byron, I presume I have on my 
shelves nearly a hundred items of Byroniana, 
many of which are bibliographical oddities or 
rarities. For instance, I have Charles Keene's 
own acting copy of Byron’s Sardanapalus, which 
is interesting both because of its association and 
because it proves that the second edition was en- 
tirely reset instead of being printed from the 
same type as the first edition. 

I suppose as a Librarian and consequently as 
an “intellectual” 1 should be ashamed to mention 
my propensity for contract bridge. However, | 
am an addict and I have been able to make some 
important contacts with business and professional 
men over the bridge tables during the luncheon 
hour at my club. 

——GILBERT H. Doane, 
Librarian, Univ. of Nebraska. 
Gold Fish’ 

Tue Ratsine of gold fish has been a hobby of 
mine for years; well do I remember carrying my 
four prize breeders trom one library position to 
another in a tin milk can, being unwilling to 
trust them to the express company’s care, but not 
until I came to Southern California did I know 
anything of the toy tropical fish which are be- 
coming so popular now for home aquariums. 

Mrs. P. C. Hatch (Isn’t that a perfect name 
for a dealer in tropical fish!) gave our Ocean 
Beach Branch Library a bowl of ‘“‘guppies.”’ Miss 
Rankin, the librarian in charge, gave me a pair, 
and if you know anything of the habits of these 
interesting fish you will credit my statement that 
before many months IJ had hundreds of guppies. 
One of their nicknames is “Millions,” because of 
their rapid breeding. Guppies led to Mexican 
Sword Tails. A Japanese patron contributed 
Meddacas ; a small boy donated a Red Moon and 
a Blue Moon. I’m using the common terms for 
these treasures, for you wouldn’t try to pronounce 
their scientific names unless you were a real fish 
hobbyist. For example, when we meet in the 
aquarium society we never say “guppy,” we say 
“Lebistes Reticulatus.” But to date my prize 
possession is a pair of velvet black Mollienisia, 
which came to me with a “Merry Christmas” 


from the staff. 


- From Pacitc Bindery Talk, vol. 5, no. 1, September, 1932, 
p. 6-7. 
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All of these toy fish may be kept in a “happy 
family” tank, but as your collection and inter- 
est grow, you are sure to add aquariums to your 
sunny windows. You buy the Bettas, the fight- 
ing fish of Siam, with gorgeous sweeping fins and 
tails in red, blue, and green; or the Paradise Fish, 
gaily striped in blue and gold. The male is a per- 
fect homemaker who blows a nest of bubbles for 
the eggs and tends them carefully until they hatch 
and even puts the babies back into the bubbles 
when they fall out, until they have swimming 
bladders developed and can care for themselves. 
The breeding habits of these tiny fish are in 
themselves a fascinating study. Many of them 
are viviparous, their babies upon birth looking 
for all the world like tiny black threads wriggling 
through the water. Others are of egg-laying vari- 
eties. Like the gold fish, many of their eggs are 
adhesive, and attach themselves to aquatic plants 
and rocks as they are laid. But the eggs of the 
tiny striped Zebra fish are non-adhesive, and it 
behooves the careful breeder to line the bottom of 
their spawning tank with round marbles, among 
which the eggs fall and repose in safety away 
from the hungry parents until hatched. 

There are breeding habits that are almost dif- 
ficult to believe unless they have been seen, One 
of the most curious is that of the mouth-breeder. 
The Mother fish gathers the newly laid eggs in- 
to her wide deep mouth, retains them there un- 
til they are hatched and carries the young with 
her in the same way. During this period of sev- 
eral weeks she evidences no desire for food. This 
is seemingly the clever way in which nature pre- 
vents her from swallowing the eggs or eating the 
young fish! 

Do I believe in hobbies for librarians? Sure- 
ly! For surcease from everyday worry and haste, 
for broadening of one’s scientific knowledge, for 
growing contact and companionship with fellow 
hobbyists and for joy in accomplishment, there is 
no equal. 

——Cornevia D. PLaister, 
Librarian, San Diego, Cal. 


Madonnas 

Tus Hospy started without any definite plan- 
ning. Several years ago a friend travelling in 
Italy sent me a print of Raphael's “Madonna of 
the Chair” and shortly after another friend sent 
a Holbein madonna from Germany. At Christ- 
mas time all the madonna Christmas cards were 
saved and before I realized it there was quite a 
collection and my interest was increased as I read 
and studied about the different ones, 

They have been gathered from art magazines, 
calendars, post cards and newspapers, but the 
nicer prints have been given by friends who knew 
of my fondness for them. There are about fifty 
different mounted prints and unmounted dupli- 
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cates in the collection. The favorite is Raphael's 
“Madonna Granduca.” They were framed in 
the beginning but this was soon discontinued for 
after all a home can’t have madonnas in parlour, 
bedroom and bath. 

Heven K. SHEPARD, 
Towa Library Commission. 


Old Readers’ 

ANNE of Green Gables, you remember, was 
fond of quoting long, high flown passages from 
her reader, finishing always with the careful 
statement, ‘‘as it says in McGuffey’s Fifth.” 
Anne had the instincts of a true librarian, and her 
habit of mentioning sources whetted my cu- 
riosity to an unbearable sharpness. “What is 
McGuffey’s Fifth?” [ asked my mother, and 
found her quite as enthusiastic as Anne over the 
variety of reading matter to be found there. So 
it became my great desire to own a McGuffey’s 
Fifth before I died. 

Years have passed and still I hunt. I have ac- 
quired on the way, both the Sixth and the Fourth, 
and have added numerous Swinton’s and Apple- 
tons’ to my collection. Chief among my treasures 
is the Barnes National Reader containing the 
pathetic story of “The Soldier’s Reprieve,” about 
little Blossom who persuaded President Lincoln 
to keep Brother Bennie from being shot for 
sleeping at his post. 

The history of elementary education during 
the last seventy-five years can be traced by turn- 
ing these well thumbed pages. Not only the 
method of teaching reading has changed, but the 
subject matter as well. McGuffey’s Sixth con- 
tains a horrible bit, “The Thunder Storm,” de- 
tailing the reason for a grown man’s terror of 
thunder. He explains how his baby sister was 
killed by a bolt of lightning before his eyes. 
Think of what the P. T. A. would say if any 
teacher gave that to sixth grade children today! 

The pictures in the first grade readers seem 
quite as lacking in good psychology, and even in 
good taste. Cats and rats abound, giving the im- 
pression that they are at home in the best fam- 
ilies. This sample lesson from A ppleton’s First 
gives pause, to say the least: ‘See my red dress. 
Dash bit the black rat on the lip. Did the bad 
boy get in? Has the hen a nest? Dash! Dash! 
Get the rat! Will the ship sink? A fish can 
swim. The cat had a nap on the bed.” It 
sounds like a nightmare but our fathers and 
mothers read glibly through it with their toes on 
the crack and their thoughts elsewhere, let us 
hope. We have come a good way since 1878. 

So I have been a long time on my way to 
McGuffey’s Fifth and the end is not yet. Who 
knows what surprising horrors of early pedagogy 
the quest may yet bring forth? But I am not 


5 From Alumni Jottings Wisconsin Library School, June, 1943. 
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afraid, like the gentleman who wrote about 
thunder, | am not downcast, either, for did we 
not learn in Library School, “Each mortal has 
his Carcassonne?” Mine is McGuffey’s Fifth. 
Lerua Davipson, 
Librarian, Ames, lowa. 


Photography 

1 Have made quite a hobby of photography 
for over 40 years, and have always been inter- 
ested in travel and especially in visits to moun- 
tain districts in different parts of the world, 
and here my camera has served to bring back to 
my friends at home more vivid impressions of 
the beautiful sights than I could give them by 
word of mouth. ie 

My first camera trip was to the Chicago 
World’s Fair in 1893, and in that summer the 
Eastman film went bad and all my pictures were 
failures. But far from being discouraged, I kept 
on and have never had any bad film again. 

Until recent years I always developed and 
printed my own pictures and have made my own 
lantern slides, having a library of over 2,000, 
mostly scenery, but with many groups and like- 
nesses of librarians running back nearly 40 years. 
This personal series I enjoy perhaps nearly as 
much as the pictures of scenery, as it brings back 
to me so many of the old friends who are no 
longer with us. Among the presidents of the 
American Library Association all except Messrs. 
Winsor and Poole have posed before my cam- 
era, and have been numbered among my dear 


friends. 
—F. W. Faxon. 


“But Have you seen my print of West Point 
Chapel?”—a characteristic bit from the film 
counter of a well-known rendezvous. No, it 
hadn't been seen; so an engagement was promptly 
made for a view and (one suspects) much, much 
more enthusiastic talk. For this hobby without 
enthusiasm for the work of oneself and one’s 
friends is unknown. Even those content to 
“shoot” the family look for traces of Bachrach 
and find them in their prints. 

The true hobbiest finds everything his subject 
—from the family sugar bow! to Mount Shasta. 
Whether photography is a true art or not con- 
cerns critics only; the lover of the camera will 
continue to thrill over composition, high lights, 
tone, and what-not, as he grows. And as he is 
searching for his masterpieces, he will be storing 
health and enthusiasm and the seeing eye that, to 
him at least, make living just a little more fun. 
And occasionally he gets a real picture ! 

How can the library help? Don’t expect him 
to return if you offer him an [888 volume when 
he asks for a book on photography. Guide him 
to the periodicals, general as well as photographic, 
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that have pictures; put a photographic annual oy 
two — American Photographic Annual or 
Deutsche Lichtbild—in his way and watch him 
(with tears in your eyes) study other people's 
successes. Remember, he loves pictures, Later, 
work it the other way; ask him for his literature 
when he was finished with it. There will be no 
“gift without a giver” in that transaction! 

Karu Brown, 
The New York Public Library. 


Poetry 

As Far back as I remember my Mother and 
my Grandmother read poetry to me. Poems 
bringing a whiff of the sea or the fragrance of a 
flower were my favorites then and they are now. 
This love of verse has increased continuously be- 
cause poetry takes you where you want to go or 
away from bustle and din. Lines and phrases go 
with you and snatch you from a_ work-a-day 
world to a quiet nook by the sea or under a tree 
where imagination may roam at will. One does 
not share poetry with a casual acquaintance but 
only with an intimate friend, another argument 
in its favor. My first editions, my autograph 
copies, my books whose pages my fingers delight 
in turning, are mostly poetry which has proven a 
satisfying hobby for me. 

In college we hear a lot about one’s major and 
one’s minor. Well if my major hobby is poetry 
my minor hobby is checking book auction catalogs 
and remainder lists. One cannot purchase all the 
books they check but it is fun to pretend that you 
will be able to make the desired purchases. Some- 
times you may find bargains for book-buying 
friends and pass on the information to them. 
Marcaret REYNOLDS, 
Librarian, First Wisconsin National Bank, 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Pottery 

My INTEREST in pottery seems to have “just 
grown up like Topsy” or is that the way all 
hobbies are born? Flower bowls and vases have 
had a special attraction for me for years, al- 
though until rather recently I have purchased 
more pieces for my friends than I have kept for 
myself. 

My idea of a hobby is something that takes one 
away from the routine of everyday work and at 
the same time is mentally stimulating. Real- 
izing that my outside interests were becoming 
too scattered I searched for some special subject 
to follow and finally found in my collection of 
pottery just the requirements I had set. And so 
I first became better acquainted with these fam- 
iliar objects I had lived with for years, and 
through the aid of library books, 1 found it « 
fascinating study. While my own collecting has 
been confined chiefly to American pottery, my 
choicest pieces are from abroad, so am not 
attempting to specialize. 
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The art of the potter is the oldest in the world 
and it 1s probable that women were the first 
potters. Recently [ read that 95 per cent of the 
work is still done by hand, and it is this individu- 
a] touch which gives pottery a charm of its own 
in this machine age, and the importance of pot- 
tery in the whole history of mankind is surely 
appreciated more fully when one takes it for a 
hobby. 

{ might add that I have another collecting 
interest, and that is distinctive book jackets, but 
that, as you see, | cannot really consider a 
hobby. 

Mak CorINNE ANDERS, 


Assistant Librarian, Des Moines, lowa. 


{ Conrress that my main hobby is the Paul 
Revere Pottery Guild. My sub-hobbies are gar- 
dening and collecting books and pamphlets re- 
lating to the development of Massachusetts, 
from the time of its earliest settlement to the 
beginning of the twentieth century. 

The Paul Revere Pottery Guild is a group 
of men and women whose creed is as follows: 
“Since too much machinery is fast making us 
into patterns of the machines we seem to worship 
and since too little appreciation of beauty is 
making of us a people without a vision—the Paul 
Revere Pottery stresses the point that a part of 
one’s time should be spent on some form of ar- 
tistic expression.”’ 

First, it seeks to provide opportunity for the 
development of creative ceramic art. 

Second, it seeks to provide those persons who 
are seemingly inarticulate with a means of ex- 
pressing themselves in clay and color. 

Third, it offers a delightful form of recreation 
tor one’s leisure time. 

To become a member of the Guild, one must 
make pottery, or testify to a real interest in the 
development of a distinctive ceramic art in Amer- 
ica. 
| have an apartment in the pottery, a garden 
around it and a collection of books in an attic, 
which is reached by balancing oneself on a step 
ladder and pulling oneself through a hole in the 
ceiling. 

I do not believe in hobbies which are of inter- 
est only to those who ride them, therefore any 
librarians coming to Boston will be welcomed at 
the pottery by a Guild member. 1 myself am 
there only before and after library hours. 
EpitH GUERRIER 
Supervisor of Branches, Boston, Mass. 


Roman a Clef 

For NEARLY a decade Earle F. Walbridge, 
librarian of the Harvard Club of New York 
City, has pursued the occasionally profitable hob- 
by of identifying the persons in real life who 
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have served as models for characters in novels, 
plays, music and poetry. The results have ap- 
peared in various periodicals. He also collects 
novels left unfinished by their authors, the latest 
killing being a copy of the first (and probably 
last) edition of Ouida’s Helianthus, picked up 
in a second hand store on West 42nd Street in 
New York for a quarter. He is also on the 
lookout for the children’s stories of E. Nesbit. 
Stamps° 

Sramps are one of my hobbies. I am not 4 
true collector. Ever since my twelfth year | have 
lived in a post-office. Ordinarily stamps are just 
stamps to me, but show me a stamp with a pic- 
ture on it and I am interested immediately. For 
several years 1 purchased odd stamps, with lit- 
tle idea of collecting. In fact I bought the George 
Rogers Clark issue, the Valley Forge issue, the 
John Ericson issue simply because they were 
beautiful pictures. In this way 1 gathered a con- 
siderable collection. A chance suggestion from 
a book salesman who also collected stamps start- 
ed me making a collection. Now my collection 
includes a great many United States commem- 
oratives and foreign stamps as well. I am also 
starting a collection of first day covers. Stamp 
collecting offers an infinite variety of collection. 
The average amateur usually makes a general 
collection, while some make more specialized col- 
lections. 

I seem to run to hobbies of collecting. I col- 
lect door-knockers, and now | am starting a 
collection of souvenir spoons of libraries with 
which I am familiar. I also collect odd dishes 
and strings of beads. 

Ameen MacGerorce, Librarian, 
Municipal Library, Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


Stamp collecting is also a hobby ot James 1. 
Wyer, Director of New York State Library. His 
stamp collectiving activities detail somewhat as 
follows: U. S. stamps 1845-date, with special 
attention to the issues before 1870, and with spec- 
ialized collections of the first five three-cent 
stamps 1851-69; U. S. covers previous to 1870: 
Foreign stamps from about forty-five selected 
countries of the world for the nineteenth century 
only, including all of Europe and the British col- 
onies, and a selection from the rest of the world: 
U. S. revenues before 1870, especially in im- 
perforate condition in multiple pieces. He says: 

“Among several hobbies, such as the collecting 
of books of limericks, walking, mountaincering, 
philately is easily first, and affords me more re- 
creation and pleasure than any other. [ have 
been at it for nearly fifty years, and the inter- 
est is as lively as ever and I hope better in- 
formed.” 


4 Pen Alumni Jottings, Wisconsin Library School, June, 1933 
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Editorials 


HE public library has always been an 

educational-recreationa) institution and it 

would obviously suffer if this balance was 
destroyed. However, emphasis on the “practical 
use of the library at this time is not out of place. 
Vocational guidance is not a problem of youth 
alone, but of many adults who must readjust 
themselves to a world of constantly shifting ca- 
reers and public libraries can be ot great assistance 
by having on file books, magazine articles, text- 
books, pamphlets, and Jeaflets giving up-to-date 
occupational information. The importance of the 
field of correspondence schools cannot be ignored 
in face of the fact that more students enroll in 
correspondence courses each year than enter all 
the colleges of the country. The National Home 
Study Council, at Washington, D. C., has wise- 
ly issued a directory of approved home study 
schools and a copy in each library would be of 
tremendous importance in recommending reliable 
correspondence schools which offer courses both 
cultural and vocational, the far-reaching effects 
of which cannot be over-estimated. ‘Then there 
is an entire new field of occupational opportunity 
which has opened up during the past three years. 
Many men and women, thrown out of work, 
have gone into business for themselves and much 
valuable materia) of this sort can be gleaned from 
popular magazines and newspapers. It is to be 
hoped that Jibraries all over the country will 
extend their range of vocational matter, be alert 


for new material, and improve its quality. 


ANY important volumes relative to 
brary work have been published this 
year, but one of the most important, 


The Introduction to Library Science, by Dr. 
Pierce Butler of the University of Chicago, re- 
viewed in this number, continues the question 
which broke into issue last year as to whether or 
not we want a library science. Dr. Butler asserts 
that: “Librarianship no less than education and 


medicine should profit by becoming scientific with- 
out losing anything of its humanistic qualities.” 
He sets forth the essential) nature of science as he 
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conceives it, and shows how the problem of hy. 


modern library as an important social institution 
may be studied in accord with its spirit and 
methods. There are bound to be differences 0} 
opinion over this point, but the question cannot 
be avoided by librarians and this convincing vol. 
ume should have a sympathetic hearing from «il. 
even from those who hold a contrary opinion. 


HE specifications tor library reprint. 

given in the recent compilation of thx 

A.L.A. Book Buying Committee, “Re. 
placement List of Fiction,” should be of parti 
cular interest to librarians who have long been 
concerned about the wearing quality of bindings. 
The purpose of these specifications is to encour. 
age the publisher to issue the titles in question in 
a format that will approximate the strength ot 
“library binding” and will match the attractive- 
ness of trade editions of fiction as normally is- 
sued. A pamphlet, available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents at Washington, D. C.., 
on the “Preservation of Leather Bookbindings’ 
covers also a problem that has worried librarian: 
for over a century. General directions for re- 
novation of volumes damaged in unusual ways 
can hardly be given in such a small pamphlet, 
for each case requires individual consideration, 
but the explicit directions here given for treating 
the various stages of decay, application, dressings, 
and treatment of bindings should be invaluable. 


HE deterioration of paper contained in 

books has also been a source of worry to 

librarians for many years for it has become 
increasing)y important to all interested in. the 
permanence of records. A recent survey of stor- 
age conditions in libraries showed that books and 
manuscripts stored in the average library are not 
well protected against the effects of such externa) 
agencies of deterioration as air polluted by acid 
gases, changing temperature and humidity. |: 
has also been believed that books stored in citi 
institutions deteriorate more rapidly than similar 
volumes kept in country institutions even thoug)) 
the wear and tear is approximately the same. 
With this in mind, Arthur Kimberly and Ade- 
laide Emley have made a study of this point and 
have published “A Study of the Deterioration ot 
Book Papers in Libraries” as a Government 
Printing document. ‘The cooperation of represet: 
tative libraries throughout the United States wa- 
invited and a careful study made. The findings. 
showing that the paper of books stored in librarie~ 
where the atmosphere is characteristically urban 
was less well preserved than the paper of similar 
books stored in a less contaminated atmosphere. 
will be a great help to librarians. 
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Everybody’s 
Business 


What deplorable shortsightedness on the 
part of budget makers to cut down on funds 
for the making of enlightened citizenship! The 
time to strike is when the iron is hot. Now 
when millions of men and women ate open (0 
the influences of the library, is the time to 
equip the library to take its place as one of the 
leading factors in the education of the masses. 
The fat times of prosperity are wont to be 
heedless times. It is in the lean _years 
that sentiment and theory begin to boil and 
sputter. Then it is that a nation needs every 
resource at its command to combat despair, 
bolster up morale, and turn discontent to con- 
structive reform. It is of immediate concern 
to every man, woman, and child in the United 
States that the library be able to function at 
maximum efficiency, and it ought to be every- 
one’s business to see that it can do so. ) 

——Saturday Review. 


When the story of how the people passed 
through this depression is told, the service ren- 
dered by the public libraries of the country, will 
claim no small attention. Impartial observers 
say, with the exception of those agencies giving 
actual relief, the public libraries of the United 
States are perhaps our most important institutions 


during times of depression. 


New York Times. 


There has never been a time since the Amer- 
ican Library Association was organized, fifty- 
six years ago, when library service in America 
presented more abundant opportunity than it 
offers today for educational and inspirational 
service. J believe, furthermore, that there has 
never been a time when the libraries and li- 
brarians of this country and of this state work- 
ed more earnestly or more successfully than 
they are working today, to meet their fine op- 
portunities for service of the highest value to 
the individual citizens, to the state, and to the 
nation. 

——C, Seymour Thompson. 


It would be difficult to overestimate the so- 
cial importance of the library in your commun- 
ity. As an educational institution it is second in 
value to the public schoo) system. Its influence 


spreads to every class of society, and to persons 
of every age group. 


During the depression, 


more and more citizens have been turning to it 
tor help in solving their problems, for self-educa- 
tion, for recreation. More than 19,000,000 bor- 
fowers took books trom fibrary collections in 
1929. And the American Library Association 
estimates from preliminary figures that 4,000,00D 
new borrowers have been added to library lists 
in the past four years. Library service has, in 
fact, been crippled by curtailment of needed ap- 
propriations at the very time the demand for that 
service has been increasing by approximately 40 
per cent. 

National Association of Book Publishers. 


The present crisis obliges the public library 
not merely to justify its expenses for service, 
but even the service itself. Two years ago 
neither the services nor its cost received such 
close scrutiny, because both were taken for 
granted. But now, library officials will be 
forced, as never before in this country, to rest 
their claims for appropriations, not upon sen- 
timental appeals, but upon the sort of evidence 
that city officials obtain from other depart- 
ments. Library development may easily re- 
ceive a permanent setback if, when called to 
account, the profession cannot demonstrate, 
specifically and convincingly, the nature and 
scope of its service, 

—Douglas Wap)es. 


Other departments of government—tire pro 
tection, police, public schools, streets, soctal wel- 
fare—will have their friends and advocates, 
men and women of influence and power, work- 
ing valiantly to keep them going in their full 
efficiency. Public libraries, completely non- 
political in character, must have the devoted, en 
thustastic aid and work of those who know the 
libraries’ fiscal needs and the value and impor- 
tance of libraries in the community. It is also 
manifestly true that public library tax revenues 
have been kept down to actual needs at all times 
in the past. No extravagant appropriations of 
public money have ever been made in their be 
half. The tax rate for libraries has always been 
small. The public library, a means of education, 
a great free beneficial humanitarian agency, is, 
and will be, an essential service in the reconstruc 


tion of social welfare. 


M. F. Gallagher. 
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Book Reviews 


Introduction To 
Library Science! 


THe SMALL volume which introduces the 
University of Chicago Library Science series 
is characterized by its author as a “tract for the 
times.’’ On its face it is an argument, for a case 
is to be made. Dr. Butler begins with an in- 
terpretation of the nature of science. With this 
as background he cites facts and problems in the 
fields of sociology, psychology and history which, 
though often unheeded by librarians, are shown 
to bear significantly upon their work. Finally, 
he asserts that only by responding to the facts and 
problems in the manner of science can librarian- 
ship evolve the philosophy, the working hypothe- 
sis, the functional distinctions and the unity 
which are essential to effectiveness. 

The Introduction to Library Science is more 
than a polemic, however. It is the exemplifica- 
tion, in that its logic and its temper are faithful 
to the definition of science with which it opens. 
Some such conclusions as it presents can hardly be 
escaped if its premises be accepted. At the same 
time its author seems prepared to admit the com- 
parable validity of other views of science, justi- 
fiably confident perhaps that any which could 
endure scrutiny would carry its sponsor to the 
same end. 

The book’s weaknesses are defects chiefly in 
detail. There are points at which a nicer articu- 
lation, a simpler style and a more d:scriminating 
punctuation might have lent easier flow to the 
message, but the main stream is never seriously 
obscured. The index, ignoring as it does many 
of the rules and forms of entry which render such 
a tool useful, will hamper few readers because it 
is largely superfluous in such a volume. The mild 
indictment of librarians advanced in the introduc- 
tion, although impaired by being a generaliza- 
tion, nevertheless is not destitute of evidence for 
its support. And if to any there appears to be 
an element of the grandiose in linking to the in- 
tellectual universe the everyday work of the li- 
brarian, perhaps this is merely because, as set 
forth in the indictment, librarians have delayed 
to realize that to their task nothing can be alien. 

As an aside, neither the conception now ad- 
vanced, nor any resting upon like foundations, 
should be accepted as justifying all the procedures 
that might claim its warrant. Strange things 
are done in the name of science, and some weird 
techniques have been imposed upon the submissive. 
Too often the pursuers of data in fields other 
than librarianship have been satisfied all too easi- 


1 Butler, Pierce. Introduction to Library Science. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 


ly with their evidence and, overcome by the 
magic of statistical quantities, have given scant 
thought to precision and even to validity. Which 
is merely to suggest that some who approve readi 
ly a scientific approach to library work, as wel! 
as the sceptics, may find leading in the book un- 
der review. 

Considering its unassured status and the catho 
licity of its concerns it might seem amazing that 
librarianship should not long ago have asserted 
some such claims and embraced some such pro- 
gram as Dr. Butler now proposes for it. Here 
again professional isolation is held responsible, 
the reason advanced specifically being that 1i- 
brarians have been too fully engrossed with the 
so-called human values and too much occupied 
with service techniques to become conscious ot 
their cosmic environment. ‘The implication is 
that as a group they have brought to their work 
more heart than mind. 

It is becoming apparent that with the public 
raising of the question “Do we want a library 
science,” there broke into the open an issue which 
it is difficult for librarians to avoid. The nature 
of their calling binds them to take cognizance of 
all that enters into the world’s intellectual and 
social fabric ; and, having done so, to complete and 
effectuate their group orientation. The present 
volume in no way disparages the interests which 
have appealed predominantly to librarians, hold- 
ing simply that there has been too much gazing in 
one direction. “Those who realize that any new 
order comes not by observation of course will not 
anticipate an immediate recreating of librarian- 
ship’s professional outlook. It is worth while, 
however, to have had clear horizons defined where 
too often there have been only mirages. 

Ernest J. Reece, 
School of Library Service, Columbia University. 


The Library 
As A Vocation ! 


Tuts New volume in the series Classics o/ 
American Librarianship is a compilation of papers 
and addresses written during the period from 
1879 to 1932, selected and annotated by Harriet 
Price Sawyer, the principal of the St. Louis Li- 
brary School. 

The title, The Library as a Vocation, leads one 
to expect a book which could be put into the hands 
of counselors, parents, and prospective students 
to help them to understand what librarianship 
really is and whether or not this work should be 


1 Sawyer, Mrs. Harriet (Price), ed. The Lihrary as a Voca- 
tion, Reprints of Papers and Addresses. H. W. Wilson Co. 1333 


484 p, 
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considered by the individual who is choosing 4 
profession for which to prepare. The arrange- 
ment and the choice of materials are not ideal tor 
these purposes although parts of this book may be 
so used until there appears a satisfactory treat- 
ment in separate form. For librarians and es- 
pecially for those interested in the techniques 
and problems involved in education for the profes- 
sion the arrangement is satisfactory and the ma- 
terial chosen is representative and adequate. A 
better title from this standpoint might have been 
Education for Librarianship. The preface bears 
out this comment by stating that “the present vol- 
ume—the last in this series—is devoted in large 
part to Library Training, with emphasis on the 
formal vocational education of the Library 


School.” 


A chronological arrangement is used under each 
heading in the book, the main outline of which is 
as follows: Education for Librarianship; General 
Articles (on education for the profession) ; The 
Library as a Vocation; The Children’s Librarian; 
The School Librarian; The Special Librarian; 
Selection of Students; Pre-Professional Educa- 
tion; Curriculum; The Annual Library Visit; 
Training and Apprentice Classes; Summer Li- 
brary Schools and Institutes; Correspondence 
Courses; A.L.A. Board of Education for Librar- 
ianship; The Association of American Library 
Schools; Placement. Each article is preceded by 
an introduction which contains biographical ma- 
terial about the author. ‘This material is helpful 
to the novice and should illustrate for the pros- 
pective librarian the fields and activities which 
make for success in library work. 


‘The arrangement by date shows the develop- 
ment of ideas in regard to training, but also makes 
plain the vision of the pioneers. ‘The first general 
article is by Melvil Dewey and was written in 
1879. His idea that the librarian should be train- 
ed in a systematic way and not learn solely by 
“his own experiments and experience,’ was put 
into effect in 1884 when Columbia College voted 
to establish a School of Library Economy. <A 
symposium written forty years ago by Ernest C. 
Richardson, William F. Poole, Willis K. Stetson 
and Richard R. Bowker, does not seem “‘dated,” 
according to the editor’s introductory statement. 
The difference, however, between Mary Wright 
Plummer’s description of the curriculum of the 
first school given at the conference in 1887 and 
her forecast (in 1910) of the next twenty-five 
years for library schools, is so great that the ad- 
vance in the profession itself during the interval 
is obvious. Contemporary authors bring the dis- 
cussion up to the present, or to be exact, to 1932. 


Three fields in librarianship were chosen for 
a full treatment, and these articles together with 
the general discussion of library work as a voca- 
tion, of pre-professional education, and of place- 
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ment, will have more value to the vocational 
counselor than will the rest of the book. 

The library school faculties and their students 
and all librarians who are interested in the his- 
tory of education for librarianship will thank 
Mrs. Sawyer for her careful work in gathering 
together these far-scattered articles into an at- 
tractive volume for ready reference. 

Harriet FE. Howe, Director, 
University of Denver School of Librarianship. 


An Introduction 
To Oriental Journals’ 


Tuis Is a list of 375 articles in the English, 
French and German languages in the field ot 
Chinese Studies, published in eighteen selected 
Oriental Journals, with a Finding-List-By-Sub- 
jects index and an author index. The purpose of 
the list is to point out to Chinese students of 
Chinese culture articles in oriental journals ot 
the west. The use of Chinese characters in the 
translations of titles and in the Finding list will 
doubtless call the attention of Chinese scholars 
to these articles and result in a more widespread 
incorporation in Chinese language publications ot 
the research done by Western sinologists. 

A list of the selected Oriental Journals in the 
Western languages, English, French, and Ger- 
man: Acta Orientalia, 1922, Article, No. 1; 
Artibus Asiae, 1925-1928, Article 2-6; Asia Ma- 
jor, (Hirth Anniversary Volume), 1923-31, Art. 
7-24; B.E.F.E.O. 1902-1929, Art. 25-55: 
B.8.0.8. (London), 1917-1930, Art. 56-59; 
China Journal, 1923-1930, Art. 60-85: China 
Review, 1872-1900, Art. 86-95; Chinese Record- 
er, 1868-1931, Art. 96-123; Eastern Art, 1928- 
1931, Art. 124-128; Journal Asiatique, 1890- 
1929, Art. 129-164; J.R.4.8., N.C.B., 1866- 
1931, Art. 165-218; J.R.A.S., 1874-1931, Art. 
219-234; Toyo Bunko, 1926-1930, Art. 235-244; 
Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orientalische 
Sprachen, 1900-1929, Art. 245-259: Bulletin 
Museum Far Eastern Antiquities, 1929-1931, 
Art. 260-267; New China Review, 1919-1922, 
Art. 268-281; Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, 1912- 
1931, Art. 282-302; Revue des Arts Asiatiques, 
1924-1931, Art. 303-309; T’oung Pao, 1896- 
1931, Art. 310-375. 

An index for the subjects: Art, Archaeology, 
Mythology and Folklore, Sociology, Economic 
Life, Government & Law, History, Geography, 
Travel & General Description, Border Regions 
and other parts of Asia, Language, Literature 
and Books, Religion, Philosophy and General 
Thought, Science, and Sinology. An author in- 
dex: 190 names. 


1 An Introduction to Oriental Journals in Western Languages 
Compiled by M. S. Bates for the Institute of Chinese Cultural 
Studies. Publications of the Institute of Chinese Cultural 
Studies, Series B, University of Nanking, Nanking, China, 1933 
(U. S. currency S06). 
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In The Library World 


Chicago Conference 
Travel Announcement 


Tue Cenrury of Progress Exposition is ot 
such interest that our travel plans will include 
no stopover, thus giving delegates full time to 
see the Fair. 

Trave) parties will be conducted, for those 
who wish to go together, from New York City, 
Philadelphia, Washington, and Boston, leaving 
on the afternoon of Saturday, October 14, due 
in Chicago Sunday afternoon. 

For Boston party (Boston & Albany—New 
York Central R.R.) register with F. W. Faxon, 
83 Francis St., Boston, sending pullman fare. 

For New York party register with L. M. 
Nourse, Brooklyn Public Library, | Hanson PI., 
Brooklyn, sending pullman fare. 

For Philadelphia-Washington party (B. & O. 
R.R.) register with F. H. Price, Free Library 
of Philadelphia, Logan Sq., Philadelphia, send- 
ing pullman fare. 

Rail Rates 

The A.L.A. has been granted a fare-and-one- 
third rate for the round trip from all parts of 
the United States, and a fare and one-half from 
all parts of Canada. But the special rates granted 
by the railroads on account of the World’s Fair 
will be found adequate for all needs this year :— 

Kind Of Round-Trip Tickets Available 
North and East 
(See also Central, below, for 10-day coach tickets.) 

(a) From all points of the United States east 
of and including Chicago and St. Louis, and north 
of the Ohio River, and from eastern Canada in- 
cluding Ontario east from Port Arthur, [0-day 
round-trip ticket (not counting day of sale) for 
one fare plus 25¢, plus 114 pullman charge un- 
less coach is used. Must go and return by same 
route, no stop-over allowed on going trip. Only 
good starting Saturdays. Stop-overs allowed on 
return trip within limit of ticket. (This 10-day 
trip will be found our best and cheapest plan, 
and the personally-conducted parties will be oper- 
ated in this way, but any delegates wishing to 
purchase the A.L.A. tickets, or the 16- or 30- 
day tickets, even if returning by a variable route, 
will be welcome to go with these parties). 

(b) 16-day round-trip tickets (not counting 
day of sale) for [1% the one-way fare, plus full 
pullman charges unless coach is used. Good on- 
ly starting Tuesdays or Saturdays. Return same 
route. Stop-overs allowed on return trip. (These 
tickets may be purchased good returning by an- 
other route, for 34 of fare in each direction). 

(c) 30-day round-trip tickets (not counting 
day of sale) for 1% the one-way fare, plus full 


pullman rates unless coach is used. Good onl, 
starting Tuesdays or Saturdays. Return same 
route. Stop-overs allowed on return trip. Thi, 
ticket, if purchased for return by a differen: 
route, will cost +/5 of one-way fare in each di- 
rection. 

(On the 16- and 30-day tickets from points 
east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh, an exception ot 
the no-stop-going rule will be made allowing 
stops at Washington, Niagara, Jamestown, Co\ 
ington, White Sulphur Springs, Montreal, To. 
ronto, Hamilton). 

Central (In addition to tickets described under Nort) 
and East and West and Southwest) 

From points in the Central and Western Pas. 
senger Associations territories (that is, west from 
Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wheeling; and north of the 
Ohio River including Louisville, to and includ 
ing Utah and southern Idaho, and New Mexico 
east to the Mississippi River, there is: 

(a) a 3-person-party 10-day round trip, go- 
ing and returning together, same route, for one- 
way fare for round trip, good only in coaches, 
on sale daily. 

(b) a 4-person-party 10-day round trip go- 
ing and returning together, same route, for 95 
per cent of one-way fare, good only in coaches, on 
sale daily. 

(c) a 5-or-more-persons-party 10-day round 
trip, going and returning together, same route, 
for 85 per cent on one-way fare, good only in 
coaches, on sale daily. 

These coach party tickets will be found best 
where several delegates go from one locality or 
library, as they are not only cheaper but allow 
a part convention stay, because the ticket is on 
sale daily, and so a Saturday start is not neces 
sary. 

(There is also a 15-day round-trip. ticket, 
good in coaches only, for 1-1/10 one-way fare, 
going and returning same route (2/5 one-way 
tare in each direction if variable route is used). 
This is on sale daily from all points east of 
Chicago and St. Louis, and north of the Potomac 
and Ohio Rivers, including New England and 
eastern Canada, and the Lower Peninsula ot 
Michigan). 

Southeast 

From points south of Ohio and Potomac Riv. 
ers, and east of the Mississippi River, there are: 

(a) “season” round-trip tickets for 114 one 
way fare, plus full pullman charges unless coach 
is used, good going and returning by same o: 
variable route. 

(b) 30-day tickets 1% one-way fare, plus 
reduced pullman charges if space is used, goo 
going daily, return same or variable route. 
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(c) 16-day tickets, 1-1/10 one-way fare, 
plus reduced pullman charges if space is occu- 
pied. Good going and returning by same route. 

Southwest and West 

(See also under Central, 3-, 4-, 5-party 10-day 

coach tickets.) 

From points in New Mexico and east to the 
\ississippi River, and from Utah and southern 
Idaho east to Chicago: 

(a) “season” round-trip tickets 112 the one- 
way fare, good going and returning by same 
route. Full pullman charges. 

(b) 30-day tickets 114 of one-way fare, go- 
ing and returning by same route. Pullman 
charges 114 the one-way rate. 

(c) 16-day tickets going and returning same 
route. From Arkansas, Louisiana, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Missouri, Kansas, and also 
Memphis, Tenn., and Natchez, Miss., 1-1/10 
fare for round trip. If pullman is used 11% reg- 
ular one-way charges for round trip. 

From Utah, southern Idaho and east, and New 
Mexico and east to Chicago, round trip for 
1-1/10 regular fare. Pullman if used, 1% reg- 
ular charges. But tickets are good in coaches 
only, from points where one-way fare is less 
than $18.76. If one-way fare is $18.76 up to 
$22.72 a round-trip ticket will be sold at $25.00 
good in pullman at 1% regular pullman one-way 
charges. 

Pacific Coast, and Arizona, Nevada, Northern Idaho, 
Montana 

(a) “season” summer-excursion tickets at ap- 
proximately 1-110 plus 5 per cent for round trip. 
Return limit Oct. 31. 

(b) 21-day tickets for 1 fare plus 50¢ (fares 
to end in multiples of 25¢). Pullman charge 114 
one-way price. Return limit Oct. 31. 

An intermediate class tourist fare of $70.50 
for round trip is offered from Pacific Coast ter- 
minals and intermediate points. ‘Tickets good 
only in tourist cars, and limited to 2! days. Re- 
turn limit Oct. 31. 

A coach fare of $60.50 (good in coaches only ) 
is also offered under same conditions as above). 

Below are the one-way fares, and one-way 
pullman lower charges, from many of the prin- 
cipal centers, which will enable delegates to com- 
pute the total expense using any of the many kinds 
of tickets available. A pullman upper is 4/5 of 
the charge for a lower. Exclusive use of a whole 
section (upper and lower) by one person may be 
had for the price of lower plus one-half the price 
of upper. 


One-Way 
ONE-Way PULLMAN 
Fare Lower 

Boston $36.63 $10.13 
New York City 32.70 9.00 
Buffalo 18.81 5.63 
Philadelphia 29.46 8.25 
Washington 27.78 8.25 
Pittsburgh 16.88 4.50 
Detroit 9.81 3.75 


Cleveland 12.26 3.7 


Cincinnati 10.26 3.75 
Louisville 10,80 3.75 
Richmond 30.51 9.00 
Savannah 36.42 10.88 
Atlanta 26.73 8,25 
Jacksonville 38.96 12.00 
Montgomery, .\la. 27.24 8.25 
New Orleans 33.76 10.13 
Houston 39.81 12.38 
Austin 40,85 12.75 
Tucson 61.80 18.00 
Oklahoma City 28.88 8.25 
Little Rock 23.00 6.37 
Denver 37.28 10.88 
Des Moines 12.89 3.75 
Minneapolis 14.66 3.75 
St. Paul 14.27 3.75 
Grand Forks 25.62 7.50 
Helena 53.58 15.75 
Montreal 29.21 9.00 
Toronto 17.71 5.63 
Seattle 77.21 23.63 
San Francisco or Los Angeles 79.84 23.63 


By Air 
Flying to Chicago is possible now from all 
parts of the country, at a price approximately the 
rail-plus-pullman rates, with a 10 per cent reduc 
tion on round trips. “The time is 3 hours from 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Detroit, St. Louis; 4 
hours from Minneapolis, Kansas City, Omaha; 6 
hours from New York, Tulsa, Wichita; 7 hours 
from Washington, Atlanta; 8 hours from Phila- 
delphia, Oklahoma City; 10 hours from Boston, 
Dallas, New Orleans; California 22 hours; 
Oregon 24 hours. For details of air, or air-rail 
combination trips, apply to United Air Lines, 
400 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 
By Bus 
For reaching Chicago by bus from various 
cities, delegates will consult local bus terminals. 
F. W. Faxon, 
Chairman Travel Committee. 


Dinner For 
School Librarians 


THE Librarians’ dinner 
A.L.A. is to be Friday night, October 20, at seven 
o'clock at the Chicago Club. Follow- 
ing the dinner there will be a program in the 
club theatre. Miss Winifred Ward, author ot 
Creative Dramatics, a member of the faculty ot 
the School of Speech of Northwestern University 
and director of dramatics in the Evanston (III) 
public schools will explain one very effective way 
of making children acquainted with 
After describing “A Dramatic Introduction to 
Shakespeare,” Miss Ward will illustrate by pre 
senting junior and senior high school children in 
a few scenes worked out in creative dramatics 
classes. Reservations for the dinner should be 
sent to Miss Mildred Batchelder, Haven Schoo! 
Library, Evanston, Illinois. ‘Tickets for the din- 
ner may be obtained: at the School Library hooth. 
They will be $2. 
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Los Angeles 
Schoo] Dinner 


Los ANGeLEs Library School Alumni an- 
nounce a reunion dinner to be held at the Cordon 
Club, +410 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, on 
Thursday evening, October 19. Dr. Louis 
Round Wilson, Dean of Graduate Library 
School, University of Chicago, will be the guest 
of honor, and it is hoped that many of the Alumni 
and their friends will attend the dinner and meet 
Dr. Wilson. Reservations at $1.25 a plate may 
be made in advance with Miss Nettie M. Gui- 
wits, Librarian, Memorial Branch Library, 4625 
Olympic Boulevard, Los Angeles, California, be- 
fore September 30th. Later reservations may be 
made at hotel headquarters of the American Li- 
brary Association. 


Celluloid Used 
For Displays 


AvutomosiLe windshield celluloid, which 
comes in large sheets of about 20 x 50 inches or 
sub-divisions, makes possible some interesting dis- 
plays of pictures, post cards, and flat exhibit ma- 
terial or of memoranda and staff notices, for all 
of which it may serve as effective protection or 
support. For example, we have cut quadrangles 
the size of desk blotters and utilized the conven- 
tional blotter-pad holders at the delivery desk, 
slipping memoranda for the desk staff beneath the 
celluloid. We have also stapled on cardboard 
backgrounds of attractive color foreign postage 
stamps received in the course of regular business 
from abroad and placed these beneath similar 
celluloid tops; these displays have appealed to 
our student clientéle while they have been wait- 
ing to receive books requested, and, along with 
the stimulus common to stamp displays, have 
served incidentally to enlarge their recognition of 
the scope of relations of the institution which in 
general they utilize without any thought that 
such relations exist. Similarly, colored postcards, 
specimens of fine or quaint printing, etc., can be 
given casual display where they will serve to ab- 
sorb attention during moments otherwise va- 
cant, while the delivery routine is going ahead, 
and thus add their mite, like so many exhibits, to 
general cultural background. 

Transparent celluloid can also be used to some 
advantage in certain types of desk files, it being 
evident at a glance whether any material remains 
unhandled in the file, and for making corners 
stapled to an under-background that will permit 
all of a displayed sheet to be inserted and held, 
and to be seen. 

H. Coivesrer, 


Morrison Library, Municipal University 


of Wichita, Kansas. 


Tue Lisprary Journay 


Carnahan 
Memorial Library 


Tur CarnaHAN Memorial Library, estab- 
lished in 1929 by the family and friends of the 
late Edith Peck Carnahan and housed unti) now 
at the Shelter on Plymouth Avenue, has been 
moved to Central Library, being the gift to the 
Rochester Public Library of the group who buil: 
the memorial collection. ‘The Library consists of 
687 volumes, 674 magazines and 323 pamphicis 
in the fields of sociology, psychology and_psy- 
chiatry, with special emphasis on child study 
and development. For the present, the books are 
placed in a separate alcove at Central Library, 
designated by a sign, “Mental Hygiene.” Even- 
tually they will be cataloged with the others ot 
the Central Library collection and together with 
them will compose the mental hygiene division. 

The late Edith Peck Carnahan, wife of Judge 
George A. Carnahan, was for many years a mem- 
ber of the Board of Trustees of the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children. In memory of 
her and the splendid work she did in the Child 
Study Clinic which she helped to found, the 
Carnahan Memorial Library was begun in 1929. 
It was placed in the custody of the S.P.C.C. at 
the Shelter where it was of great benefit to so- 
cial workers throughout the city as well as to 
the staff of the $.P.C.C. Dr. Muriel W. Brown, 
mental hygienist and formerly on the staff at 
the Shelter, played an active part in the selection 
of books. Lack of financial support to the 
S.P.C.C. by the City, resulting in insecurity ot 
administration of the collection, and the fact that 
at Central Library the books will serve a larger 
field were important motives for making the 
transfer according to Judge Carnahan. 


Book Club 
Selections 


Book-of-the-Month Club 
Fiusx. By Virginia Woolf. Harcourt. 
and 


THe Cott. By Thames Williamson. 


Harcourt. 
Junior Literary Guild 
Get-A-Way Anno Hary Janos (Primary 
Group). By Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Viking. 
A Srory Or Arr (Intermediate 
Group). By V. M. Hillyer and E. Huey. 


Stories of great painters, sculptors and archi- 
tects of the world. Appleton-Century. 

‘THE APPRENTICE OF FLorENCE (Older Girls). 
By Anne Kyle. Houghton. 
THOMAS JEFFERSON (Older Boys). 

Lisitzky. Viking. 
Literary Guild 


By Helen Waddell. 


By Gene 


Perer ABELARD. Holt. 
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Helen B. Sutliff 
Retired June 14 


Crose to a hundred guests gathered around 
the rose laden banquet tables of the Stanford 
University Union on the night of June fourteenth 
to do honor to Miss Helen B. Sutliff upon the 
occasion of her approaching retirement from ac- 
tive association with the University Library. 
Former members of her cataloging staff, col- 
leagues from the Bay District, close friends, both 
within and without the faculty, were present at 
this occasion sponsored by the library staff. 

After dinner there was a short program with 
Mr. van Patten acting as toastmaster. Mr. Ben- 
iamin O. Foster, Professor of Classical Literature 
and self-styled oldest living member of the li- 
hrary staff, spoke in humorous vein of his asso- 
ciation with the library and paid Miss Sutliff 
high tribute as chief of the Catalog Division and 
asa friend; Mr. George T. Clark, Emeritus Di- 
rector of University Libraries, spoke in reminis- 
cent manner of the days when Miss Sutliff be- 
came head of the Catalog Division and what it 
will mean to her to step out and become one of 
the emeritus group; Mr. Aurelio M. Espinosa, 
Professor of Romanic Languages, gave a glow- 
ing tribute of what the library means to the teach- 
ing staff and particularly of the cooperation al- 
ways given by Miss Sutliff and the members of 
her department; Miss Edna L. Goss, formerly 
head cataloger at the University of Minnesota 
and now a valued member of the Stanford staff, 
“broadcasted” the presentation of the retirement 
giftt—a console model radio; and Mr. van Pat- 
ten read many of the congratulatory letters and 
telegrams which were full of praise and appre- 
ciation for Miss Sutliff’s high standard of work 
and the place she has held in the profession. 

In October 1904, Miss Sutliff came to Stan- 
tord for seven months, returning the following 
spring to the university library at Lawrence, 
Kansas. But in the fall of 1905, she definitely 
exchanged the golden fields of Kansas for the 
golden realm of California and became one of the 
Stanford family. 

A graduate of the University of Kansas in 
1890, head cataloger of the university library 
there from 1891-1905, cataloger of Stantord from 
1905-1906, Miss Sutliff became chief of the Cat- 
alog Division in 1907 and in 1932 was appointed 
Associate Librarian of the University Libraries— 
a fitting tribute to those years of splendid service. 

It is with keen regret that we of her staff see 
her become one of the emeritus faculty on Sep- 
tember first of this year. But Miss Sutliff will 
long be remembered as an understanding and in- 


Among Librarians 


spiring chiet, keenly alive to all problems, helptul 
and encouraging, possessing high ideals of thor- 
Qughness and accuracy, a kindly personal interest 
and good humor—and above all, a firm and loval 
triend. 

—Jeannerre Hereucock. 


Appointments 


Maryorte F. FARWELL, Syracuse ‘U8, has 
been appointed librarian in the Brockport, New 
York, High School. 

Mary E. Gorr, [Illinois “Ll, has recently been 
appointed to a general assistant’s position in the 
State Library at Austin, Texas. 

Frorence A. Grove, Illinois °31, has been 
appointed librarian of the Waverly, Lowa, Pub- 
lic Library. 

Harais, Lllinois ‘30, was recently 
married to Dr. Edgar A. Roehm. 

Louise Harr, [Illinois "33, has been appointed 
librarian of the Science Library, Antioch Co)- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, to succeed Miss 
Jeannette Foster. 

Hersert Hoover, former President of the 
United States and an honorary member of the 
American Library Association, is to have an office 
in the Stanford University Library where he 
will be engaged in the preparation for publication 
of certain portions of the extensive collections of 
archive material now in the Hoover War Li- 
brary. Mr. Hoover will also direct the research 
activities of a group of scholars now working 
upon various problems concerned with the World 
War and the post-war period. 

GRETCHEN HOWELL, Illinois ’31, has been ap- 
pointed cataloger at the East ‘Texas State Teach- 
ers College, Commerce, Texas. 

Resp, Illinois ‘29, has changed her po- 
sition from assistant in the Circulation Depart- 
ment, Akron, Ohio, Public Library to assistant 
librarian in charge of the Miscellaneous Division, 
Wyoming State Library, Chevenne, Wyoming. 

EVELYN S. Mersnon, state librarian of the 
Michigan State Library since April 15, 1933, 
has been appointed director of the Welfare De- 
partment. 

Mrs. Littian Navarre has recently been 
appointed librarian of the Michigan State Li 
brary, succeeding Miss Evelyn S. Mershon. 

S. Jean Stewart, Syracuse has accepted 
the position of librarian in the Whitesboro, N. 
Y., Public Library. 

CATHERINE Opar Illinois has 
been appointed head of the East Texas State 
Teachers College Library, Commerce, ‘Texas. 
She was formerly cataloger and reference librar 
ian in the same library. 
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The Calendar 
Of Events 


September 7-8—Connecticut Library Association at 
James Blackstone Memorial Library, Branford, 
Conn. 

September 11-12 — Wyoming Library Association, 
annual meeting at Cheyenne, Wyo. 

September 14-15 — Maine Library Association, annua} 
meeting at Brunswick, Maine. 

September 25—New Jersey Library Association, fall 
meeting at the Stevens Institute of Technology, 
Hoboken, N. J. 

October 16-2 — lowa Library Association, annual 
meeting at Chicago, Ill. Dinner and business 
meeting October 17 at Stevens Hotel. 

October 16-21 — National Association of State Li- 
braries, annual meeting at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, 


October 16-18 — Michigan Library Association, an- 
nual meeting in connection with the A.L.A. 

October 16-18—Special Libraries Association, twenty- 
Atth annual meeting at Congress Hotel, Chicago, 


October 16-21—American Library Association, annual 
meeting at Stevens Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Tue Liprary Jourx 


October 16-21—Wisconsin Library Association, annual 
meeting in connection with the American Library 
Association. 

October 16-21—THlinois Library Association, annua) 


meeting in connection with the A.L.A. On) 
meeting will be at 6:30, October 17, at the Wo 


man's Club, Chicago. 


October 20—Maryland Library Association, joint 
meeting with Maryland Public Library Advisor 


Commission at Baltimore, Md. 

November 1-3—Nebraska Library Association, annual 
meeting at Lincoln, Neb. 

November 2-3—New Mexico Library Association, an 
nual meeting at Albuquerque, N. M. 

November 2-4—Georgia Library Association, biennia! 
meeting (postponed from May) at Georgian 
Hotel, Athens, Ga. 

November 8-10—South Dakota Library Association 
annual meeting in Yankton, S. D. 

November 10-11—Kentucky Library Association, an- 
nual meeting at the Eastern Kentucky Stat, 
Teachers College at Richmond, Ky. 

November 16-17—Mississippi Library Association, an 
nual meeting at Jackson, Miss. 

December 7-9—Indiana Library Association, joint 

meeting with Indiana Library Trustees Associa- 

tion and Indiana Historical) Association at In 
dianapolis. 


Classified Advertisements 
30¢ per line—minimum charge $1 


Positions Wanted 
Man with bachelor of library science degree wishes 
position as librarian, department head, or teacher in 
library school. Two years of experience as reference 
librarian in a state university, two as secretary of a 
state library commission, and eight as a university li- 
brarian. E10. 
e 


University and library school graduate with over 
three years experience in cataloging work desires a 
position. Cataloging, circulation, or reference work 
preferred. Available now. F111. 


Library school graduate desires position, anywhere. 
Public and college experience. Reference or research 
preferred. E12. 


Librarian (Man) college and library school gradu- 
ate. Three years in charge of cataloging university 
library. Experience in order dept. work. Excellent 
knowledge of languages and books. Desires position 
of any type. References. Small salary. E13. 


Book Shop Opportunity 


Owner’s death affords opportunity to acquire good 
will (with or without fixtures) of long established 
(1912) small business. Low price. Small operating 
expense. Only moderate capital needed. Experienced 
bookman with desirable contacts available who 
would consider joining with mutually satisfactory 
person preferably on equal basis with view to devel- 
oping business. “America” c/o Library Journal. 


NOTICE! 


Attenti directed to infringements made by 
Library ome houses on Patent No. 1862530 covering 


Lefeo Visible Book Pockets 


AND 


Lefeo Visible Date Cards 


No assignment of rights to manufacture or 
sell these patented articles have been given. 
On and after October 1, 1933 offenders wil! 


be prosecuted. 


Librarians are urged to secure these supplies 
from the owners and manufacturers. The high 
quality and fair prices of our products can be 
seen from our catalogue and challenge compar- 
ison with imitations. We solicit your coopera- 
tion on the basis of fair treatment and the 
quality of our products. 


The catalogue of Lefco Library Supplies is 
yours for the asking. If you do not have one for 


fali ordering, a post card will bring one to your 
desk. We solicit the cooperation of librarians 


and your trial order will convince you. 


Library Efficiency Corporation 
148 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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October Forecast of Books 


History, Travel, 


Literature, Biography 


October 1 
Baves, Walter, R.W.S. A Patnrer’s BaGGace. 
Humorous account of a holiday in Venice and 
along the Adriatic coast. Hale, Cushman and 
Flint. $2. 
Burt, Alfred L. THe Orv Province Or Que- 
BEC. 
Detailed history of the years 1759-1789 in Lower 
Canada. Univ. of Minn. " 
October 4 
Don Marquis. ArcHy’s Lire Or Menirapet. 
Humor. Doubleday. $2. 
Gann, Dolly. Dotty Gann’s Book. 

Sister of Ex-Vice President Curtis tells the story 
of her life in Washington. Doubleday. $2.50. 
Gray, David. THomas Hastincs, ARcHiTEct. 

Collected writings, together with a memoir. 
Houghton. $3.50. 
Ickes, Anna Wilmarth. Mesa LANp. 
Brief history of New Mexico and Arizona from 
the days of the Conquistadores. Houghton. $3. 
McCarthy, Lillah. Myserr My Frienps. 
Biography. ‘Title formerly given as Lend Me 
Your Ears. Dutton. $3.75. 
Phillips, James Duncan. IN THe Seven- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
Houghton. $3. 
October 5 
Chesterton, Mrs. Cecil. YounG Cutna 
New JAPAN. 
Lippincott. $2.50. 
Ford, Ford Madox. 
GALE. 
of Ford Madox Ford.  Lippin 
cott 
Hunt, Rev. R. J., F.R.ALI. 
Or Sourn America. 
Thrilling blography of a great missionary. Lip- 
pincott. $3. 
Murry, J. Middleton. REMINISCENCES OF D, 
H. LAWRENCE. 
‘ An answer to The Savage Pilgrimage. Holt. 
2.50. 
Snow, Edgar. Far Eastern Front. 
Interprets the Orient at war. Smith & Haas. 
$3.75, 
Woolf, Virginia. FLusu. 
The biography of Elizabeth Barrett Browning's 
cocker spaniel. Harcourt. $2. 
October 6 
Bishop, John P. Now Wirn His Love. 
Poems. Scribner’s. $2.50. 
Churchill, Winston §. MARLBOROUGH. 
Boyhood, youth and early manhood of John 
Churchill. Scribner’s. $4. 
Cole, G. D. H. and Cole, M. I. 


Ir Was THe NIGHTIN- 


THE LIVINGSTONE 


THe INTEL- 


LIGENT Man’s REVIEW Or Evurove Topay. 
Knopf. $3. 


Dobie, Charles Caldwell. SAN FRANCISCO. 
Appleton-Century. $5. 


pageant. 


Holdridge, Desmond. Pixporama. 
Jungle-to you! Minton. $3. 

Linklater, Eric. Mary Queen OF Scots. 
Biographies Series. Appleton-Century. 


Longwosth, Alice Roosevelt. Crowpep Hovwrs. 
Reminiscences. Scribner's. $3. 

Russell, Phillips. Conovrror. 
Scribner's. $3. 

Wark Memoirs Or Davip Liovp Georce. 

Vou. I. 
Little, Brown. $4. 
; ober 7 

Coulter, E. M. History Or Georcia. 
Univ. of N. C. $3.50. 

Rhea, Linda. HuGu Swinton LEGaARE. 
meaner of a typical son of Charleston. Univ. 


of N. 
October 9 F 
Roeder, Ralph. THe Man Or THe RENals 
SANCE, 


Study of the Renaissance is made through the 
lives of four “lawgivers.” Viking Press. $5. 


October 10 
Brittain, Vera. “Testament Or Youru. 

An autobiographical study of the years 1900 

1925. Macmillan. $2.50. 
October 11 
Bartlett, Lanier, ed. ON THe O_p West Coast. 

Being further reminiscences of a ranger, Major 
Horace Bell. Morrow. $1. 

Rogers, Agnes and Allen, F. L. THe Amer 
ICAN PROCESSION. 

Comprehensive collection of photographs in which 
are revealed life in the United States from the 
Civil War to the World War. Harper. $2.75. 

October 12 
Ross, David. Port’s Go.p. 
The world’s best poems suitable for reading 
_ aloud. Macaulay. $2. 
Specht, Richard. BretHoven As He Livep. 

Translated from German by Alfred Kalisch. 
Smith & Haas. $3. 

October 13 
Levy, Newman. ‘THEATRE Guyep. 


A grand collection of hilarious burlesques, told 
in verse, of theatre classics from Sophocles to 


O'Neill. Knopf. $2. 
Rea, Lorna. “The ARMADA. 
The “inside story” of the Armada, Putnam. 
$1.50. 
Swan, Andrew and Mactadyen, Dugald. THe 
OpyssEy Or ANpbREW SWAN. 
Holt. $2.75. 


October 16 
Jusserand, Jules. Me Beret. 
Memoirs. Houghton. $4. 
MacLeish, Archibald. Poems, 1924-1933. 
Houghton. $3. 
Nevins, Allan, ed. Letrrers Or Grover Creve- 
LAND. 
Houghton. $5. 
erry, Bliss. RicHarp Henry Dana, 1851- 
1931. 
Houghton. $3. 
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Warner, Frances and Gertrude. PLEASURES 


AnD PALACES. 
Essays. Houghton. $1.75. 
October 18 
Clark, Sydney A. Iraty Ow Fiery 
McBride. $1.90. 
Franks, H. George. Queer INDIA. 

A vivid account of an India of which little ha- 
been written. Morrow. $2.50. 

Hedin, Sven. RippLes Or THe Gost Dessert. 

The second half of the record of the great ex- 
pedition begun in 1927 by Sven Hedin and the Chi- 
nese into the Gobi Desert. Dutton. $5. 

October 19 
Gregory, Horace. Or THe Apoca- 
LYPSE. 

A critical study of D. H. Lawrence. Viking 

Press. $1. 
October 20 te 
Johnson, Gerald W. Secession Or ‘THE 
SOUTHERN STATES. 
Putnam. $1.50. 
Madelin, Louis. “THE CoNSsULATE. 

Final volume in the distinguished series, The 

National History of France. Putnam. $4.50. 
Mann, Thomas. Past Master. 
Twelve essays on subjects both timely and time- 
less. Knopf. $2.50. 
Sullivan, Mark. Our Times: Over Here. 
5 A new volume of “Our Times.” Scribner’s. $3.75. 
Townsend, Ralph. Merry-Go- 
RouND. 

Entirely unbiased picture of China and the Chi- 
nese. Putnam. $3. 

October 23 
Gossner, Robert. SHOUT! 

Perhaps the first real proletarian poem to appear 
in America. Farrar. $1. 

Laver, James, ed. THE Poems Or CHarLes 
CHURCHILL (1731-1764). 

Viking Press. $12.50. 

Warner, Sylvia Townsend and Ackland, Valen- 
tine. Poems. 

Viking Press. $1.75. 

October 25 
Downes, Edward. Mirrors. 

History of the first nights of twenty-five of the 

world’s famous operas. Dial. $3. 
Thurber, James. THe Lire ANp Harp TIMes 
Or James THURBER. 
Autobiography. Harper. $2.50. 
October 26 
Belloc, Hilaire. CHARLES [ Or ENGLAND. 
Lippincott. $4. 
October 27 
Brashear, M. M. Marx Twain, Son OF Mis- 
SOURI. 
Univ. of N.C. $3. 
October 28 
Couch, W. T. BELow THE Porto- 
MAC. 

More important aspects of life in the South ¢to- 
day are described by a selected group of authors. 
Univ. of N. C. $4. 

During October 


A. E. (George Russell). THe Avatars: A 


Fururist FAnrasy. 
Prose. Maemillan. $1.50. 


THe Liprary Jours 


Benet, William Rose. Srarry Harness. 
Fifty-five new poems. Duffield & Green. $2 
Bond, Beverley W. Jr. THe CIviLization (); 
THE NortrHwest, 1788-1812. 
Maemillan. $3.50. 
Brebner, John Bartlet. FoRERUNNERS OF ‘I 
NortH AMERICAN MIGRATIONS. 


A study in the motives of the early explorers 
1492-1806. Macmillan. $3.50. 

Chapman, Frank M. AvurosiocrapHy Or 
Birp-Lover. 

Full life history of the dean of American or); 
thologists. Scribner. $3.50. 

Cox, Oscar §. THe Puitosopny Or Mr. 
TICE CARDOZO. 

Cardozo’s opinions and writings. Macmillan, $2.) 

de Bosis, Lauro. Icaro. 

Translated by Ruth Draper. Play. Oxtord. 33 

Desbriére, Col. Edouard. TRAFALGAR. 
The naval campaign of 1805. Oxford. $15 
Du Bois, W. E. B. 
In America: 1860-1880. 

A re-examination of American history after the 

Civil War. Harcourt. $3.50. 
Freeman, Lewis R. SourH AMERICA. 

Realistic account of an airplane trip through 
South America. Harcourt. $3. 

Gillett, Lucy Karmé. First CHILpren. 

A book of poems. Dorrance. $1. 

Gillis, Adolph. Lupwic LewisoHn: Ar 
tist AND His MeEssace. 

Story of the struggle of a pioneer in the fight 
for racial tolerance. Dufheld & Green. $1.50 

Gogarty, Oliver John. SeLectep Poems. 

Macmillan. 

Grenfell, Sir Wilfred. 
LABRADOR. 
Macmillan. $3.50. 
Harry, Joseph Edward. Greek TRAGEDY. 

Emendations, interpretations and critical notes 
Vol. 1: Aeschylus and Sophocles. Columbia Uni\ 
Press. $4.50. 

Henderson, Daniel. ‘THE CRIMSON QUEEN. 

Intimate biography of Mary Tudor. Dufheld 
& Green. $2.50. 

Jeffers, Robinson. Give Your Heart Vo VHi 
Hawk, AND OTHER Poems. 

Contains a long narrative poem, a group oti 
shorter verses and a cycle of poems. Random 
House. $2.50. 

Lippmann, Walter. INTERPRETATIONS: 1932 
1933 

Second series of Walter Lippmann’s running 
commentary on current events and development: 
based on his newspaper articles. Macmillan. $2.5) 

Lomax, John A. Battaps Sonos 
Or AMERICA. 

McCulloch, Elizabeth Ashfield. FAR Horizons 

Poems of the Orient. Dorrance. $1.25. 

Maurois, Andre. EpwarpiAn Era. 

Interprets the main events of those years. Apple 
ton-Century. $3.50. 

Morton, H. V. I~ Scortanp AGAIN. 

Companion volume to Jn Search of Scotlan« 
Duffield. $3. 

Neale, J. E. Queen ELtzapetu. 

Harcourt. $3.75. 
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ONeill, Eugene. An, WitperNess! 
A folk play. Random House. $2.50. 
Pave, Frederick. PATMoreE. 
A study in poetry. Oxford. $2. 
Ratel, Simonne. THe House Or THe Bortrs. 
Received the notable French award—the Prix 
{nterallié for 1932. Macmillan. $2. 
Ridley, Rev. M. R. Keats’ CRAFTSMANSHIP. 
Oxford. $5. 
Schauffler, Robert Haven. UNKNowN 
BRAHMS. 
Biography of Johannes Brahms. Duffield, $3.50. 
Stone, Julius. RecionaL (GUARANTEES OF 
\linority RiGcHTs. 


A study of the procedure of the Upper Silesian 
Mixed Commission set up under the Germano- 


Polish Convention of May 15, 1922. Macmillan. $4. 
Teasdale, Sara. STRANGE VicTorRy. 

All of Sara Teasdale’s unpublished poems which 

she wished to have included in a book. Macmil- 


lan. $1. 
Von Hollander, Walther. TEN YEARS—TEN 


Days. 

Ten days in the life of Baron Alfred Dahl, who 
has been interned in a sanitarium for mental cases 
for ten years. Macmillan. $2. 

Whitridge, Arnold. Atrrep De Vicny. 

A distinguished biographical and literary study 
of one of the most complex and interesting writers 
of the early 19th century. Oxford. $2.50. 

Yeats, William Butler. CotLectep Poems. 

Macmillan. $3.50. 

Yeats, William Butler. THe WINDING Stair. 

And other poems. Macmillan. $1.50. 


Miscellaneous 
Non-Fiction 


October 1 
Andrews, C. Curist In THe SILENCE. 
Sequel to What 1 Owe to Christ published in 
1932. Abingdon. $1.50. 
Babson, Roger W. FinpinG A Jor. 


Revell. $1.50. 
October 2 
Newbold, Walton. Democracy, Dears AND 
DISARMAMENT. 
An analysis of the financial and political legacy 
of the modern world. Dutton. $3.50. 
October 3 ‘a 
Romer, Alfred S. Man ANd THe VeERTE- 
RRATES. 
Univ. of Chicago. $3. 
October 5 
Crichton-Miller, H. PsycHoanarysis AND [1's 
DERIVATIVES. 
An impartial, concise study of the work of 
Freud, Jung, Adler and Prinzhorn. Holt. $1.25. 


Steiner, Howard. Money AnD BankINc. 
A thorough study of money and banking. Holt. 


}4. 
October 6 


Norwood, Robert. THe Hipinc Gop. 
Divinity in man. Scribner’s. $2. 
Orton, William Aylott. America IN SearcH 


Or CULTURE. 
Little. $3. 


October 9 
(joodspeed, E. J. and Smith, J. M. PP. Eds. 
THE SHort BIBLe. 
The American translation in brief. Univ. of 
Chicago. $2. 


Sullivan, J. THe Limrrations Or 
SCIENCE. 
Viking Press. $2.75. 
October 10 


Melamed, S. M. Spinoza Buppbuia. 

Visions of a dead God. Univ. of Chicago. $3 

Starkie, Walter. 
Dutton prize book for October. Book on gypsies 
Durton. $3. 
October 11 
Malaparte, Curzio. SociAL, Morar, AND Eco- 
nomic Errectrs Or Fascism. 
Title tentative. Morrow. $2.50. 
October 12 
Wright, Richardson. ANOTHER GARDENER’S 
Bep Book. 
Lippincott. $2.50. 
October 13 
Bestand, C. H. and Taylor, N. B. THe Hvu- 
“an Bopy Its FUNCTIONS. 
Holt. $3.75. 
Brown, William A. Gop Ar Work. 
A study of the supernatural in’ contemporary 
life and thought. Scribner's. $2.50 
Merejkowski, Dimitri. Jesus THe UNKNOWN. 
Seribner’s. $2.75. 
October 15 
Gross, Ray. Can [rt Be Done? 

More than 100 drawings of inventions which 

have not yet been invented. Simon. $1.35. 
Parry, Albert. ‘Tarroo. 

Secrets of a strange art as practiced by the 

natives of the United States. Simon. $3. 
Stevers, Martin. STEEL TRAILS. 

Copiously illustrated with photographs and pen 
drawings picturing all salient features of railroad. 
ing. Minton. $3.50. 

October 18 
A symposium by Eminent Doctors. Our Cov 
Mon Enemy Corps. 

Here is everything of importance that medica) 
experts know about colds. McBride. $1. 

Dart, Rufus. THe Purrer SHow On Tre 
PoToMac. 

This costly show has run since the founding of 
our nationa) capital. McBride. $2.50. 

Jagger, Sargeant. [x 
THe MaKINe. 
Volume five in the “How To Do It” series. 


Studio. $3.50. 


October 19 
Mercier, Louis J. A. THe CHALLENGE OF 
HUMANISM. 
Oxford. $3. 


October 20 
Bauer, Marion. Twentrietu Cenrury Music. 
Putnam. $2.50. 
Knowlton, Elizabeth. THe NAKED MountTaAIn. 
The story of the attempt of the German Amer- 
ican Himalaya Expedition to climb the mountain, 
Nanga Parbat. Putnam. $5. 
October 26 
Brooks, Collin. Our Present DISCONTENTS. 
A lively and unorthodox course in economic 


history. Holt. $2.75. 
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Schnitman, L. Seth. How Sare Is Lire IN- 

SURANCE? 
Vanguard. $2. 
October 27 ; 

Schlosser, Alexander L. Lawyers Must Ear. 

Vanguard. $2. October 28 ; 

‘Tannenbaum, Frank. OsBporNeé OF SING SING. 

A picture of the American prison in 1910, Univ. 

Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc. AN His- 
TroRICAL Basts For UNEMPLOYMENT INSUR- 
ANCE, 

Univ. of Minn. $2. 
During October 


Arms, John Taylor. Hanpsook Or 


MAKING AND Print MAKERS. 

Maemillan. $2.50. 

Beard, Mary R. and Bruere, M. B. Women’s 
Humor In America. 

Macmillan. $3. 

Bonney, M. Thérése, ed, REMEMBER WHEN— 

A pictorial record of yesterday. Coward-Mc- 
Cann. $3. 

Bovet, Louis A. Jr. Moose Huntinc In 
ALASKA, WYOMING AND YUKON TERRITORY. 
Big game hunting. Dorrance. $2.25. 
Brameld, Theodore B. PHILosopHic AppROACH 
To CoMMUNISM. 
Univ. of Chicago. $2.50. 
Brown, F. Yeats. Escape. 
A book of escapes of all kinds. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Douglas, Paul. THe THeory Or Waces. 
Macmillan. $3. 
Evans, Joan. Nature IN Desicn. 

Oxford. $5. 

Flynn, John T. Security SPECULATION: ITs 
Economic EFFECTs. 

Harcourt. $2. 

Inge, W. R., Very Rev. Gop ANnp THE As- 
TRONOMERS. 

A consideration of the religious and philosophic- 
al implications of new scientific discoveries. Long- 
mans. $4, 

Marshall, Robert. Forests. 

Presents deplorable condition of the American 
forests and the necessary steps which must be taken 
to rehabilitate them. Smith & Haas. $2. 

Rosett, Joshua. I[NTERCORTICAL SysTEMS OF 
THE HuMAN CEREBRUM. 

Mapped by means of new anatomic methods. 
Columbia Univ. Press. 

Schwesinger, Gladys C. Herepiry ANp En- 
VIRONMENT. 

The development of psychological characteristics. 
Macmillan. $4. 

Siebert, Fredrick Seaton. THe RiGHts AND 
Priviceces Or THE Press. 

Complete manual on the law of the press. Ap- 
pleton-Century. $3. 

Warner, Florence M. JUVENILE DETENTION 
In THe Unirep Stares. 

Univ. of Chicago. $2.50. 

Zuckerman, Function ANbD KINnsuHip IN 
THE Primates. 

Considers collectively the findings of various ex- 
perimental investigations of monkeys and apes. 
Harcourt. $3. 


THE Lisrary Journ a, 


Selected 
Fiction 


October 3 
Galsworthy, John. One More River. 


Scene is present-day England. Author's 
novel, completed only a few months before hi, 


death. Scribner’s. $2.50. 


October 4 
Dunsany, Lord. THe Curse Or THe Wis; 
Woman. 
A novel of Ireland. Longmans. $2. 
October 6 
Hemingway, Ernest. WINNER TAKE Notuing. 
Fourteen stories of varying length. Scribner's 


$2. 
Phelps, William Lyon. Wuart | Like. 


Stories, narratives, etc., from the literature o; 
America and England with a few translations from 
foreign languages. Scribner’s. $2.75. 

October 11 
Jackson, Michael. WuistLe For Me. 
A novel of California today. Morrow. $2. 
Sheean, Vincent. THE Tipe. 
. modern Messiah visits New York. Doubleday 
October 12 
Boyd, Albert Freeman. ReBA DuRHam. 
Pea on a small New Hampshire farm. Dodd 


Canfield, Dorothy. BonFire. 
The story of a Vermont village. Harcourt. $2.51) 
Kerley, Charles G. Is My Moruer’ 
Novel of child psychology. Smith & Haas. $2 
October 13 
Connor, Ralph. Sytvia. 
Duffield. $2. 
Ostenso, Martha. THere’s ALWays ANOTHER 
YEAR. 
Setting is the Dakota prairies. Dodd. $2. 
October 16. 
LaFarge, Oliver. PENNANT. 
Primarily a sea story. Houghton. $2.50. 
O’Brien, Edward J., ed. THe Best Brrtisi 
SHORT Stories, 1933. 
A companion volume to The Best) American 
Short Stories, 1933. Houghton. $2.50. 
October 27 
Stern, G. B. Hater Or THe Worvp. 
Knopf. $2.50. 
During October 
Colum, Padraic. OTHER Roaps IN IRELAND. 
Maemillan. $3.50. 
Hogan, Pendleton. THe Bishop Or Havana. 
The story of a Spanish gypsy boy of the 18tl 
century. Washburn. $2. 
Masefield, John. THe Birp Or Dawninc. 
Sea story. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Mazeline, Guy. Wotves. 
Goncourt prize winner for 1932. Macmillan 
52.50 


Payne, Elisabeth Stancy. THou My Be oven. 
$ By the author of These Changing Years. Dodd 
2. 
Starrett, Vincent. THe Private Lire OF 
SHERLOCK Homes. 
Macmillan. $2. 
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World’s Fastest 
Cabin Liners 
5S. MANHATTAN 
Ss. S. WASHINGTON 


Largest ships ever built in America — 
these two new liners with their run- 
ning mates, the President Harding and 
President Roosevelt, offer every mod- 
ern ocean comfort plus the American 
standard of living. 

Weekly sailings to Cobh, Plymouth, 
Havre, Hamburg. See your local 
agent. His services are free. 


The United States Lines will be 
glad to supply authentic litera- 
ture, profusely illustrated (many 
in colors) for the patrons of 
your library. 


UNITED STATES LINES cata’ 


Roosevelt Steamship Company, Inc., (eon your 
General Agents cogent 

No. 1 Broadway, N. Y. 
Agents Everywhere 


Librarians know that books are not 


bound for today and tomorrow 


they must withstand the rigours of 


hard usage for years to come. 


We will be happy to have you visit 
eur bindery at any time so that you 
may see how this demanded durabil- 
ity, plus attractiveness in design and 
workmanship is achieved through 


Rademaekers Standard Bindings. 


RADEMAEKERS 
Library Bookbinders and Booksellers 
NEWARK, N. jf. 
New York Office: 


27 William Street 
New York City 


SPECIALISTS IN OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
Huge Stock of Good Second 
Hand Books 
Lists and Correspondence Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 


66 FirtH AVENUE New York City 


CLEANING AND DYEING 
NATIONAL CLEANER & DYER, leading pub- 
lication, 305 East 45th Street, New York City. 
Subscription price $2.00 a year. Also pub- 
lishes technical books, forms, advertising, etc. 


The American Book-Trade Journal 


The representative journal of the bookselling and 
publishing interests in the United States. Contains 
full weekly record of American publications, all the 
news of interest concerning the booktrade; discussions 
of vital problems, lists of ‘Books Wanted’’ and 
“Books for Sale,’’ etc., etc. Subscription $5 a year, 
to Canada $7.50, foreign countries $6. Duplicate 
copies for clerks or library assistants at $3. To small 
libraries whose annua! income is $3,000 a year or less, 
$3. Single Numbers 15c. 

The subscriptions include the three important In- 
dexes which provide an author and title index to all 
the new books and new editions of each year—a most 
useful reference tool for booksellers and librarians. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY 
62 WEST 45th STREET NEW YORK 


Transparent Specially Processed Durable 


TRANSPARENT 
SILK CHIFFON 
For Repairing and Preserving 
Books, Manuscripts, Records 


Gossamer light yet of remarkable strength and durabil 
ity. So sheer and transparent that the finest print is clearly 
legible through it. 40 inches wide — 50c. per yard — will 
fill your requirements from one yard up. Send for sample 


TRANSPARO COMPANY 
112 Mayflower Ave. New Rochelle, N. Y. 


DESS & TALAN CO., INC. 


213 East 144th St, New York City 


Our unusual facilities for quality work 
have satisfied discriminating libraries 
for many years. We use good ma- 
terials, modern equipment plus work- 
manship of the highest type. 


Why not demand the best? It costs no 
more. 


SPECIALISTS IN LIBRARY BINDINGS 


Please mention THe LiprRARY JOURNAL in answering advertisements 
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| To all interested in WAGNER and BAYREUTH 
and to collectors of FINE PRINTING 


THOUGHTS FOR ENTHUSIASTS AT BAYREUTH 
Collected by the Honourable Mrs. BURRELL 


A set of Three handsome volumes, privately produced, regardless of all expense and bound in 
full vellum bearing the Arms of Bayreuth. Printed (in red and black) at the Chiswick Press, 
on hand-made paper. Royal 4to. 1888-91. Price — $10 — the set (post free) 


ORDER FROM B. F. STEVENS & BROWN. Ltd. 
NEW RUSKIN HOUSE 
28-30, Little Russell Street, London, W.C.1 Cables 
Established 1864 New York Agency: 21, Pearl Street, N. Y. City Stebrovens London 


UP-TO-DATE BUYING | 


HUNTTING’S MONTHLY LISTS KEEP OUR LIBRARY CUSTOMERS A 
STEP AHEAD OF THE PUBLISHERS AND HAVE THE 
ADDED ADVANTAGE OF REVIEWS FROM THE LIBRARY VIEWPOINT 


Are You Making The Most Of Huntting Service ? 


THE H. R. HUNTTING CO. Library Specialists SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


“Huntting Bound” in Buckram — Long Wear, Little Repair 


CITY MANAGEMENT — 


N O E L S A NEW PROFESSION 
coutenon -_ By There is an unusual amount of interest ia i 
_ . MARX & ANNE the city manager profession for many cities, and . 
| CDRISTMAS OBERNDORFER counties too, are adopting council-manager 
} C ARO LS government. Librarians who want their public 
A Gift to have up-to-date and complete information 4 
| ttractive as a about the opportunities, training needed, 
eM Valuable as a Text salaries, and other data, will need: ‘ 
The City Manager Profession. (A book to be 4 
Over 100 Christmas carols with historical and | published in the Fall of 1933). A com- i 
legendary notes, handsomely bound in red | plete analysis of the position, qualifications, ; 
| poinsettia cover printed in black and silver. | method of selection, training, present status 
| ‘(144 pages, size 6x9.) Price, $1.00 | of the profession, etc. 
; The 1933 City Manager Yearbook. Pp. 356 
| SIGHT SINGING 
eit By D. A. CLIPPINGER The Qualifications and Selection of a City Man- 
Based on Rhythmic, Melodic, Harmonic Ear ager. 1930. Pp. 12. 50 cents. 
Training. Endorsed by many ‘eading author- — Public Management, the official monthly jour- 
ities. Valuable for your students, voice classes, nal of The International City Managers’ As- 
or in self-instruction. Price, $1.00 sociation, devoted exclusively to city and 


county administration. $4 a year. 


Books of School Room, Hospital, and Folk 


Send NOW for circulars on Neva L. Boyd 
| games and dances. 


cndinie The International City Managers’ 
| H. T. Fitz SIMONS COMPANY | Association 


| Dept. 2 — 23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 923 East 60 Street, Chicago, Illinois 


x | 


Please mention THe Liprary JOURNAL in answering advertisements 


BOOKS ABROAD 


An International Quarterly of Comment on Foreign Books Issued by the 
University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Oklahoma 


ROY TEMPLE HOUSE and KENNETH C. KAUFMAN, Editors 


in the October issue: 


Italy and the Incubus of the Novel__--------------------_--- Samuel Puinam 


Modern Art and the Spanish Literature of “Vanguardia”____4. M. de la Torre 
Modern Esthonian Andrew Pranspill 
Some Manuscripts of Alfred de Vigny_---------------__-_ George N. Henning 


and reviews by such promient critics as A. Eustace Haydon, Sidney B. Fay. 
James F. Muirhead, George M. Shuster, Fidelino de Figueiredo, Arthur Mendel. 


Albert Guerard, etc. 


BOOKS ABROAD is an effective advertising medium. For rates apply to the 
Business Manager, Todd Downing, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma. 
$1.00 Per YEAR 35 Cents Per Copy 


THE 


BUILDING 
OFA 


BOOK 


Every phase of book making from the first 
acceptance of a manuscript through each step 
of its manufacture to final distribution. Each 
chapter is written by an expert in this 
field. All book men should appreciate this 


information on the building of a book. 


$3.00 less discount 


8vo, cloth 


R. R. BOWKER COMPANY 


62 WEST 45th STREET New York 


A Bavidge TO 


PARENTS AND CHILDREN _ 


“Books shape character, they counteract 


superstition and vulgarity, inspire honor, 
high ideals, and the love of right; they are YW Ltrags 
comrades of the mind and heart.” BUM ZA 


“Character can’t wait,” says the advertising f 
of The Boy Scouts of America. It is the J 
banner of our common service to boys and 
girls—yours and ours, You distribute books. 
You select and advise. In The Bookshelf 


for boys and Girls we seek to aid you in 
that service. Here is the catolog of selected 


books that says to parents and to youngsters 
“these are the book to read and to own.” 


The 1933 edition of our “Bookshelf” will J 
soon be ready. Won't you try to distribute Fa 
a few? You can give them away or sell them (a 
if necessary. You can get your local book- | 


seller to buy a quantity lot for common 
use, You can get some other interested 


group to share these purchase costs with you. 


Single Copies 10¢; 50 Copies $3;100 Copies $5; 250 Copies $11; 500 Copies $20; 1000 Copies $35 


R. R. BOWKER CO. e 62 West 45th Street ¢ New York 
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